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CONOMY OF TIME! 


which economize tellers’ time with 


With The Lightning to make change for 
him, the teller can easily devote his full atten- 
tion to the patron-—answer questions courteous- 
ly, compare signatures, make acquaintances, 
establish the personal relations that mean so 
much to any bank. 


You can well afford the low price of The 
Lightning—for insurance against errors in 


The bightning Coin changer 


CHICAGO. 


Successful banks practice it. 


an economy that affects the company as well as the bank. 


Ma 
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Especially those 
‘The Lightning Coin Changer. For that’s 


change. And The Lightning is guaranteed for 
10 years’ service. Leading banks, large and 
small, are saving time and money at the teller 
window-—with The Lightning. 

For instance—Gotham National Bank, New 
York City; Capitol National Bank, New York 
City; Columbia Bank, New York City, etc. 
For full information about the special bank 
model, address your request: 


LIGHTNING COIN CHANGER COMPANY 
DIVISION OF SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
4401 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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SAMUEL M. VAUCLAIN 
President, Baldwin Locomotive 
Works 


Allentown. Pa. Buffalo, N. Y 
Albany, N.Y. tte. Mont 
Atlanta, Ga. jicago, Ill. 
Birmingham, Ala. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. eland. Ohio 
Boston, Mass. 


General Offices: 908 West Van Buren St., Chicago 


Device that Saves $600 Clerk 
Saves the Interest $10,000” 


‘i NE preparation for real business that seems 


generally neglected today is getting ready 
to sell and produce at /ower costs,” stated Mr. 
Vauclain, recently. ‘“There is not going to be 
any real business had under o/d methods or o/d 
costs — everything is of tomorrow. We spend for 
new machinery whatever amount seems justified. 


“Take an employee receiving, say, $600 a year; 
his (or her) wages are the interest on $10,000. 
We can take a profit and lower costs by installing 
a device which saves the wages of one $600 a 
year man — even though the device costs $5,000.’’ 
That’s why: Mr. Vauclain’s company, the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works replaced slow, 
tired hands with a high-speed Addressograph. 
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TRADE MARK 


Cc PRINTS FROM TYPE 
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RIBBON PRINT, When It’s Hard to Get’’ 
Easy-to-operate, Hand —By H. B. Grimm, Manager, 
Addressograph. New Business Department, 


— SAMUEL M. VAUCLAIN 


That’s why banks everywhere, smali and large, 
are using the Addressograph to lower costs in 
every department where few or many names are 
written more than once. Diamond National 
Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. says, “‘Our Addressograph 
has already paid 900% on our investment in it.’’ 


Increases business, too— “Increased our deposits 
$500,000 solely by Addressograph methods.’’ 
— First National Bank, Westwood, N. J. 


Learn through: actual trial how Addressograph 
will bring same results.in your bank. Send no 
order—no. money —just ‘try the Addressograph 
10 days FREE. If you want it, keep it for $15 
and easy terms. .Pin the coupon to your letter- 
head —and mail today. 


Machines of All Sizes for Every 
Name-Writing 


$37.50 to $5,000 


RiBB0N print Addressographs for writ 

ing names on statements, ledger pages. 
interest’ notices, envelopes, cards, sales letters, 
etc. — exact typewriter style—15 times faster 
than pen or typewriter—no omissions—no 
MAIL THE COUPON. 


errors. 


Business Getting 
Plans for Bankers! 


I—‘‘How a Bank Gets Business 


Security Trust Company, Detroit, 


Michigan. 
2—"‘Meeting Bank Business at 

the Train’” 74) 

—Also by H. B. Grimm. Pre 
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Denver, Colo Houston, Texas Orleans, La. ..Mo. 
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Art Metal Grille work in Bond Dept. 
Federal Reserve Bank, Boston. 
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Thousands of Banks 


helped build this book 


HIS new 64-page Art Metal Book and creating bank interiors on which 
“The Banking House in Art to draw. 
Metal” represents thirty-four years’ The book takes you on a trip by the 


experience in bank furnishings,during picture route through America’s best 


which period we 
have co-operated with 
thousands of banks 
in planning their in- 
terior equipment. 

Only Art Metal could 
produce such a book, 
because only Art Metal 
has such a wealth of 
experience in designing 


equipped, most modern 
banks. Illustratesevery 
kind of bank equipment 
in steel and bronze— 
doors, counter screens, 
desks, tables, safes, 
vault trucks, and files 
for every need. 


Write for this book 
today. 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


World’s largest makers of steel bank equipment 


secTtro" 


Special Art Metal Coin Trucks, Federal 
Reserve Bank, Boston, Mass. 
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Bankers Check and Deposit Tray 


What Some Bankers 
Think of this Tray 


CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 
Detroit, Mich. 


“Your check and deposit tray re- 
ceived. It is far superior to anything 
in its line we have seen. Looks as 
though it would last indefinitely. 

We use several made of wood but 
as we require more trays they will be 
of your make. 


A. F. Papke, Asst. Cashier 


THE STATE BANK 
Madison, Wis. 


“Tray very satisfactory. Are using 
other types but yours best we have.’”’ 


R. C. O’Malley, Cashier 


CENTRAL TRUST & SAVINGS CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“St jis all that you have reported it 
to be. L. Van Court, Asst. Treas. 


THE CITIZENS BANK 
Ashville, Ohio 


‘“‘We are more than pleased with 
this tray and assure you that should 
we purchase additional trays it will 
be of this kind. 

It is without doubt the best tray we 
have ever seen and are certain that it 
could not be purchased from us for 
price we paid, unless we could immedi- 
ately replace it.” 

E. W. Seeds, Cashier_ 


SHERIDAN BANKING CO. 
AND 
SHERIDAN COUNTY SAVINGS 
BANK 


Sheridan, Wyoming 


“The best we ever saw. Enclosed 
draft for $10.00 for which please send 
another Bankers Check and Deposit 


Tray.” W. G. Griffen, Cashier 
and Treasurer 


Above are only a few of the many 
letters coming to us daily from banks 
purchasing our tray, but are sufficient 
to show how bankers are receiving it. 


Insures More and Better Posting, 
Sold Under Broadest Guarantee 


Monolithic Cast 
ALUMINUM 


Olive Green 
Finish 


No glue, 
nails or screws 
to work loose. Wee as 


Strong as steel 
yet light as wood. 


Cannot warp 
or come apart. 


ANKERS’ Check and Deposit Trays used in connec- 

tion with your bookkeeping machines will pay for 

themselves in a few days, because they enable bookkeepers 
to handle their work with maximum efficiency. 


A glance at the illustration will reveal the convenience 
and simplicity of this tray. Simply place it upon the 
shelf of bookkeeping machine stand, or desk. 

Sort checks alphabetically and place them face up in 
compartment “checks not posted.”’ 


Sort deposit tickets alphabetically and place them face 
up in compartment ‘‘deposit tickets not posted.”’ 


As the checks are posted place them face down in 
compartment ‘‘checks after posting,” and as the deposit 
tickets are posted place them face down in compartment 
‘deposit tickets posted.”’ 


By following these simple instructions the checks and 
deposit tickets are kept in proper order, none of them 
getting out of place because of wind or minor accidents. 


THE DEMAND FOR THIS TRAY IS LARGE 
EARLY ORDERS MEAN MORE PROMPT DELIVERY 


ORDERS WILL BE FILLED IN THE ORDER IN WHICH THEY REACH US 


Price $10- Each Net, F. O. B. Detroit, Michigan 


American Bankers Specialty Company 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Michigan 
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How Does Your Psp Advertise? 


When Advertising Is an Asset and What the Banker Should 
Know About It From Both the Positive and Negative Sides 


ET us commence with a_ wholly 

imaginary situation. 

Suppose in the midst of the war, a 
committee of bankers had been asked 
to go into the question of whether it 
was being properly fought and whether 
they would continue to finance it. 
Suppose this committee of bankers to 
have met on the fields of Flanders at 
a conference with General Foch, Gen- 
eral Haig and General Pershing. They 
would have had before them the ex- 
pense, let us say, of the airplanes, the 
cavalry, the infantry, and the artillery. 
Suppose one banker to have said: 

“Now, gentlemen, it seems to me 
that these barrages you are laying 
down cost a tremendous lot of money 
and don’t actually hit many people. 
You fire shells costing a good deal of 
money, and you fire them very rapidly 
and very steadily for along time. How 
many enemies do these shells actually 
kill? I have simply this to say: Un- 
less you stop laying down barrages, I 
will withdraw my support from the 
financing of this war.” 

It would probably have been neces- 
sary for the military men present to 
explain in some 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


He wants to know why this item is so 
high; whether it cannot be cut down; 
whether on the whole it would not be 
better to do away with it altogether. 
Why not rest entirely on the activities 
of salesmen, since salesmen produce 
orders and the advertising cannot be 
shown in every case to have actual 
results in actual sales? 

In explaining the situation to the 
banker, the president of the company 
is somewhat at a loss because he does 
not find any common ground on which 
he and the banker can meet. The 
banker is accustomed to a counter busi- 
ness; his depositors come to him and 
so do his borrowers. He does not send 
salesmen out on the road with his prod- 
uct. He advertises in a_ distinctly 
localized and restricted field. He is 
often in the dark as to why he advertises. 
He knows that unless he does so, his 
competitor bankers will out-distance 
him in a short time, but he feels that 
if all the bankers stopped advertising 
at one time, the results in decreased 
banking business would be negligible. 


Except in a few cases the banker 
is not sold on advertising as a busi- 
ness asset—simply because it is only 
recently that advertising has become 
a recognized asset in the banking 
business. 

The banker does not like to lend 
money on advertising and still less does 
he like to lend it for advertising. He 
will admit the tangibility of a patent, 
a franchise, an expert organization. 
He will even go further and admit, as 
the elder J. P. Morgan did, that credit 
is based primarily on character. 

But he sometimes has to be educated 
up to the belief that a well-sustained 
advertising policy can make a patent 
unnecessary, can create a franchise 
superior to political attack, can multi- 
ply the efficiency. of a productive 
organization in a degree impossible 
without it. 

He sometimes has to be reminded 
that consumers and dealers buy on 
character just as bankers lend on char- 
acter and that good advertising gives 
character to a product in many and 
widely separated communities of 
buyers and reinforces that character 


detail and with 
some difficulty 
the fact that the 
advance of infan- 
try is almost im- 
possible without 
the auxiliary work 
of the artillery, 
and that the ex- 
pense of the artil- 
lery fire must not 
be judged merely 
by the number of 
men it kills. 

A similar situa- 
tion sometimes 
arises when a 
banker looks over 
the expense ac- 
counts of a cor- 
poration which it 
is proposed he 
shall continue to 
finance. He finds 
an item of expense 


for advertising. 


The proprietor’s picture occupies a page— Advertising must produce sales, not personal prominence 


year after year. 

The opponent 
of advertising is 
fond of taking the 
high ground that 
since every dollar 
spent for publicity 
must be added to 
the cost of the 
goods, it follows, 
as the night the 
day, that adver- 
tising is an eco- 
nomic waste, a 
debit item with 
no corresponding 
credit in height- 
ened value, cheap- 
ened production, 
increased wage or 
widened margin 
of profit. 

Let us see how 
incontrovertible 
this is. 

First of all, the 


fact stares_us in 
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the face at every turn that people have 
more and better foods, clothes, homes, 
furniture, ornaments and playthings 
today than at any other age in the 
world’s history. Why? 

Because, owing to farming and 
manufacturing machinery, a day’s 
labor produces more. Why? 

Because, owing to railroad machin- 
ery, a day’s labor transports surplus 
products farther and faster. Why? 

Because, owing to selling machinery, 
people in all places furnish markets for 
more and better foods, clothes, homes, 
furniture, ornaments and playthings 
which their command of producing and 
transportation machinery enables them 
to buy. So the cycle is complete. 

And what is selling machinery? 
What else is it but the broadcasting of 
news about how and when to get more 
and better foods, clothes, homes, 
furniture, ornaments and playthings? 

Whether this is done by human 
messengers, handwritten notes, type- 
written letters, printed ledgers, painted 
billboards, published advertisements, 
carrier pigeons or wireless waves— 
these are simply questions of method. 

The incontrovertible fact remains 
that the fullness of modern life rests on 
quantity production and that quantity 
production is useless—nay, impos- 
sible—without quantity distribution 
based on mass selling. 

To quote President Farrell of the 
United States Steel Corporation: “In 
every business there is a part of the 
production, roughly estimated at the 
least at 20 per cent, that cannot re- 
main unsold if the first 80 per cent of 
the sales are to prove profitable. 
Remove this last 20 per cent and the 
whole operation will cease to show a 
profit.” 


Putting Mr. Farrell’s deeply per- 


Mass selling demands mass salesmanship 


| 


tinent sentences in another way, the 
growth of any business depends on the 
steady broadening of its markets from 
one saturated radius to another, and 
if, at any point, the market radius be 
contracted by, roughly, 20 per cent, 
the whole operation will cease to show 
a profit and thereby cease -to produce 
within itself the means of regaining 
the lost margin. 

It is because your shoes, collar, 
necktie, hat, soup, bon bons, automo- 
bile and cigarettes are syndicated 
articles, standardized widely and favor- 
ably known, and so produced in huge 
quantities, that you can have so many 
of them for a day’s work. 

Just how vital a part of selling 
machinery is advertising? 

First of all, there are only two rea- 
sons why any article is bought. They 
are, first, quality; second, price. 

And there is only one way to raise 
quality without raising price or de- 
crease price without decreasing quality. 
That way is the way of quantity sales. 

And just as quantity production is 
impossible by the mere multiplication 
of human operatives, so quantity dis- 
tribution is impossible by the mere 
multiplication of human salesmen. 

In both cases the machine plays an 
indispensable part. 

And advertising is the modern sales 
machine. 

It is true that only in a few cases has 
advertising succeeded in taking the 
place of the man-to-man contact, 
first, between salesman and dealer; 
and second, between dealer and con- 
sumer, which actually closes a sale. 
But advertising is indispensable in 
multiplying the efficiency of the sales- 
men and speeding up the dealer’s 
turnover. Indispensable for two rea- 
sons: First, because advertising draws 
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consumer demand toward special lines 
of goods; and second, because dealers 
have learned that, other things being 
equal, the consumer always chooses the 
advertised product and buys it with less 
suspicion and after less argument than 
he does the non-advertised product. 

In the old days of hand-manufac- 
ture, a few standard articles stood out 
and won a name for themselves be- 
cause they could be trusted, because a 
man who bought one could depend 
upon it without testing it. 

Such things were the swords of 
Andrew Ferrara, the bibles of Caxton 
and the violins of Stradivarius. Here 
and there, in different parts of the 
world, different men built up undying 
monuments for themselves by prod- 
ucts that were standard. 

Nowadays the most serious problem 
in quantity production—indeed the 
large problem in machine production 
of all kinds—is this problem of stand- 
ardization. Men still take the old 
pride in the things they make that 
Ferrara took in his swords and Caxton 
in his bibles and Stradivarius in his 
violins. But the man who makes 
things can no longer make them with 
his own hands. He must project the 
dreams of his brain through the activi- 
ties of soulless machines and unin- 
spired workmen. 

If he succeeds in doing this, he es- 
tablishes a reputation for business 
acumen that goes a long way toward 
establishing his credit at bank. 

But how about the buyer’s belief in 
this standardized quality? In the old 
days it took laborious years to stand- 
ardize a demand for swords of Andrew 
Ferrara, bibles of Caxton, violins of 
Stradivarius. One man told another. 
One new customer a day was rapid sell- 
ing progress. And when one sword a 
day was rapid production, one new 
customer a day was enough. 

Nowadays, standardized quantity 
demand must keep pace with stand- 
ardized quantity production. 

Which brings us back to our original 
simile of the costly but essential artil- 
lery, because advertising is to modern 
business what artillery is to modern 
warfare. 

I sat beside President John G. Lons- 
dale of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, St. Louis. It was at a luncheon 
meeting of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies and later Mr. 
Lonsdale addressed the gathering on 
‘“*A Banker’s Appraisal of Advertising.” 

Mr. Lonsdale got down to very hard 
and- pointed brass tacks on the sort of 
advertising that a banker will not lend 
money on. 

He recalled an incident where his 
bank had been influential in saving one 
of its customers from a $250,000 adver- 
tising appropriation which would have 
covered only one year’s campaign in 
just one magazine. 
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He made it clear that advertising 
cannot take the place of quality mer- 
chandise, established trade lines and 
skillful management—pointing the 
mora! of a certain washing machine 
which failed despite a wonderfully 
designed (and wonderfully costly) pub- 
licity campaign. 

He gave a strong presentment of the 
negative side of his appraisal, and on 
the positive side he simply stated that 
his bank uses advertising, believes in 
advertising as a business force and is 
prepared to loan money on good will, 
after advertising has created it. 

To me he was a living and vocal 
example of what the most progressive 
banker of today knows about adver- 
tising, and he was more—he was an 
example of the inquiring and wholly 
open-minded attitude toward adver- 
tising which the leading spirits of 
modern banking have reached. They 
have learned, oftentimes by bitter 
experience, how their customers ought 
not to advertise. They are learning 
more and more every day about the 
positive side of the question, putting 
themselves in better and better shape 
‘for constructive co-operation with the 
advertising campaigns of their cus- 
tomers. 

First, they want to know why the 
concern is advertising. Second, what 
it is advertising. Third, how it is 
correlating its advertising policies with 
its sales policies. They do not look 
with favor on advertising plans devel- 
oped with a sole view to earning easy 
and large commissions for advertising 
men. They are not inclined to hazard 
the money of their depositors on mere 
general publicity, the sort of pub- 
licity which, as Mr. Lonsdale put it, 
“Causes people to look with admira- 
tion at the president of the concern 
where he sits on the porch of the golf 


club.” They want to be assured that 
advertising is well belted up to the 
selling machinery and not simply an 
ornamental flywheel, spinning in the air. 

In order to satisfy themselves on 
these points they are having to study 
the business of modern advertising and 
its relation to the business of modern 
quantity selling. 

The fact that they are making this 
study is, to my mind, one of the health- 
iest notes in the American business 
situation of today. 

Let us see how they are doing it. 

The banker who admits that adver- 
tising ‘may be a bankable asset does 
not thereby commit himself to the 
position that any and all advertising 
expenditures are bankable assets. 

He resolutely declines to listen to 
general preachments as to the all- 
powerfulness of advertising; just as he 
would decline to take oil profits as a 
whole into consideration, if asked to 
lend money on a specific oil stock. 

Frequently he calls into conference 
the head of the borrowing concern and 
a responsible executive of its advertis- 
ing agency. This conference may also 
include the sales manager and adver- 
tising manager of the borrowing con- 
cern, the agency representative in 
charge of this particular account, the 
credit manager of the bank, and the 
bank’s own publicity manager. 

Naturally, the first question before 
the meeting is “Why should this con- 
cern advertise?”” The second is “How 
should it advertise?” And the third, 
“What is the minimum expenditure 
compatible with adequate publicity?” 

Let us take these questions in order. 
Why should this concern advertise? 

Is it selling an article of wide and com- 
mon use, like a fountain pen, or one 
that can be bought only .by the .very 
few, like a locomotive? Is it selling a 


product well understood by every 
possible buyer, or must it create wide 
demand by educational publicity? Is 
it offering an exclusive commodity. 
or must it meet with competition? 

At this point we reach, in ninety- 
nine out of a hundred cases, the real 
crux of the advertising problem. 


* Scarcely anywhere in the whole range of 


modern business can we find an exclu- 
sive monopoly. A particular kind of 
typewriter, food product or other ' 
article may belong exclusively to a 
given concern, but there are other con- 
cerns marketing products which meet 
the same demand, and the exclusive 
possession of a copyright or a brand is 
likely to be of little value unless backed 
up by competitive advertising. Nor 
must it be admitted for a moment that 
advertising will sell an inferior product. 
will justify an exorbitant price or will 
counteract unfair or illiberal business 
methods, either in production or dis- 
tribution. The banker will insist that 
the borrowing concern equal or out- 
distance its competitors in quality. 
price and service before he even con- 
sents to consider treating its adver- 
tising as an investment. 

These questions being cleared away 
and it being established that the bor- 
rowing concern should advertise, it 
will become a matter of serious impor- 
tance to decide how it should advertise. 
Here the banker will do well to apply 
acid tests to the professional services 
which the borrowing concern is em- 
ploying in the planning of its advertis- 
ing, the correlation of its advertising 
plans with its selling plans, the selec- 
tion of advertising mediums, and, in a 
general way, the preparation of adver- 
tising copy. 

What advertising agency is the com- 
cern .using, and why was this agency. 
selected? Is it an agency with special 

(Continued on page 42) 
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AVE you 

a little 
“White Way” 
in your com- 
munity —a jazz section where the solid 
out-of-town customer comes to be 
devilish once or twice a year, when he 
buys his goods? 

Then it may be worth your while 
to study Night Life as a banking 
proposition. 

The out-of-town customer sitS up 
until the wee small hours, and for one 
or two nights in the year lives what 
the French call “the life.” Somebody 
has to sit up with him—his host, 
the manufacturer, jobber or salesman 
who shows him /a vie, and waiters, 
cashiers, managers, musicians, taxicab 
drivers, actors, singers, dancers, hat 
boys, dishwashers, porters. When 
the night’s work ends, something must 
be done: with ‘the profits, which is 
where the banker comes in— or ought to. 

Less than a year ago, several banks 
in the “Great White Way” section of 
New York began keeping open until 
midnight, with results that suggest 
possibilities in other cities. For their 
accounts increased immediately, and 
in unsuspected ways. 

“Here! You are giving people a 
mistaken notion!” protest the officers 
in these institutions. “What do you 
think our new depositors are—a lot 
of rounders and flappers?”’ 

Not at all! The writer would like 
to direct banking attention to Night 
Life as an industry. He has investi- 
gated it at various times in New York, 
Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Paris, London, Berlin, Havana, Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires. And every- 
where it is pretty much the same. 
The first instinct of the stranger in town 
all over the globe is to do something 
devilish. Everywhere there is an or- 
ganization to help him do it as decently 
as possible, and along certain estab- 
lished lines—eating, drinking, music, 
dancing, prowling into well-managed 
foreign quarters and underworlds. 
Sometimes there is the tough district, 


New York Is Getting Business Hitherto 
Kaleidoscopic Nature Suggests Possibilities 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


and again gambling, but a striking fact 
about night life these days is that 
men and women explore it together— 
husbands and wives, engaged couples, 
mothers and sons, even brothers and 
sisters. If you want originality, you 
had better devise your own wildness, 
for the commercial variety has become 
a standardized product, sold at a 
price and a profit, by hard-working, 
level-headed, decent people whose 
hours do not fit into the daytime 
scheme of business. 

The idea that these people needed 
banking service different from other 
business men and workers, and at 
different hours of the day, seems to 
have struck the officers of several 
Times Square banking institutions 
about the same time last winter. New 
York was passing through one of the 
worst periods of unemployment it had 
experienced in a generation. Out of 
its idleness, hunger and desperation 
came an increase in theft and robbery 
amounting to a “crime wave.” Work- 
ers in the Times Square district were 
in particular danger of loss and injury 
by the nature of their working hours 
and earnings. The waiter and cloak 
room girl starting home after midnight 
with their tips, as well as the small 
merchant and clerk with a_ whole 
evening’s receipts in the cash register, 
ran two, three, four times the risk of 
being held up or beaten up than the 
day worker, paid once a week, very 
often by check, and able to put his 
funds safely away in regular banking 
hours. 

Times Square bankers saw a chance 
to give the public protection with 
service by keeping one or more win- 
dows open after the regular closing 
anywhere from ten o’clock to mid- 
night. Also, they seem to have waked 
up suddenly to the possibility that 
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Night Banking the Gay White Way 


there might be 
increased busi- 
ness and profit 
in longer bank- 
ing hours. Why they have waited all 
these years, nobody knows. Some sort 
of bug got loose in the air and spread 
the germ. 

The first Times Square bank to open 
nights began in December. The idea 
proved sound. The public appreciated 
the service, the opportunity to deposit 
night receipts gave real protection, 
and the number of new accounts 
opened, particularly on Saturday night, 
showed that the business was there. 
Indeed, while the first bank had opened 
a single window for the acceptance of 
deposits after hours, permitting no 
withdrawals and offering no_ other 
banking service, its officers quickly 
made arrangements for withdrawals, 
the purchase of drafts, the cabling of 
funds abroad or whatever other finan- 
cial business its customers asked to 
have transacted. Arrangements were 
made also to have one officer of the 
bank on duty every evening, the offi- 
cers taking turns. Many depositors 
come in to discuss business in the 
evening, when there is more time 
than during the rush of regular bank 
hours. Safe deposit vaults were kept 
open longer hours, one Times Square 
institution giving its customers such 
service until 10:30 p. m. 

This night banking ranges all the 
way from the savings account opened 
with a single dollar, up to increased 
daily balances carried by depositors 
that have been doing business with 
the banks for years. Why should 
keeping a bank open until midnight 
swell the average balance of a retail 
merchant, restaurant keeper, theater 
proprietor or a club? Very simply— 
where all the receipts of such a business 
after 2:30 in the afternoon had to be 
carried over until next morning, and 
their very possession was a danger, 
inviting crime, business men reduced 
them to the minimum by paying bills 
and wages in cash after banking hours 
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This is always more troublesome than 
paying by check. When it became 
possible to bank evening receipts as 
late as midnight, the money went 
into the bank, and the balance grew. 

Small savings accounts are opened 
at the night banks by people who 
have been impressed by thrift through 
educational advertising, but never 
had a chance to practice it. In more 
than one case the employee bringing 
evening receipts for deposit has opened 
a savings account for himself. Theatri- 
cal people and musicians, whose work- 
ing hours make it inconvenient to 
visit banks during the regular hours, 
find the night banks handy, and use 
them to an extent astonishing to bank 
people, who usually think of such 
professional folks as prodigals and 
butterflies. About 40 per cent of the 
savings depositors are women, and 
among them many actresses, singers, 
cabaret performers and musicians. 
Stage women are especially responsive 
to the thrift idea, for their profession 
takes them on the road, far from their 
homes and New York, the theatrical 
employment center. In a bad season 
they are often stranded. Hard enough 
for a man, this is a frightful experience 
for a woman, and stage women who 
have been through it once will make 
every sacrifice to set aside and keep 
a savings balance for such emergencies. 
Last winter was one of the worst 
seasons the present generation of 
stage folks has ever known, and its 
hardships taught the lesson of thrift — 
and the banks that kept open nights 
got the accounts. 

Next time he goes to New York for 
relaxation, the out-of-town banker 
might cut loose on the Great White 
Way along original lines. Instead of 
playing around the restaurants, caba- 
rets, theaters and night clubs, let him 
visit some of the banks that keep open 
evenings and see New York’s famous 
playgrounds from a new angle. 

For example, as he goes into a 
restaurant or cabaret and hands his 
hat and overcoat to the check boy, 
later giving him a dime or quarter tip, 
he probably has the usual notion 
about this service—that he is patron- 
izing a humble fellow in a small scale 
business. Maybe he has heard, in a 
vague way, that this checking business 
is a concession, sold to somebody to 
whom the check boy hands his tips. 
If he could see the holder of several 
dozen such checking concessions bring 
his evening receipts in for deposit 
about 11:30, and talk with him, the 
banker would find him quite a business 
man. It is a mighty shabby overcoat 
that isn’t worth fifty dollars nowadays. 
The checking concessionnaire takes 
care of wraps and furs worth hundreds 
of dollars and very often thousands. 
He takes them in his keeping and gets a 


ten or twenty-five cent tip when they 


are returned to the owner—if the 
owner is magnanimous enough to tip 
his employee. If they are lost, or 
stolen, he is responsible for their 
value—and in a case of that kind he 
doesn’t get any tip! He is really 
running a warehousing and insurance 
business, and on a scale that makes him 
a very desirable commercial depositor. 

Let the out-of-town banker observe 
the dimes and quarters carelessly 
handed out as tips to waiters, taxicab 
drivers, bell boys, barbers, manicures 
and other workers in that glittering 
world he enjoys because it is so far from 
prosaic every-day business. He would 
see the school savings club idea, which 
he thinks of asa penny-and-nickel insti- 
tution for kids, being adopted by the 
people who serve his food, polish his 
nails, and bring back his pressed pants. 
All through the Times Square district, 
since these banks stayed open after 
hours, thrift clubs are springing up 
spontaneously, a single saxophone 
player or cabaret singer bringing in 
the weekly savings of a dozen or more 
fellow-workers, and like as not preach- 
ing the gospel of thrift. 

It may be that your town has none 
of this overlooked deposit business. 
But is it a railroad division or terminal? 
New York’s two biggest railroad 
terminals are within five minutes’ 
walk of these night banks. All eve- 


Nine 


ning, as trains come in, deposits are 
made by railroad people who have 
picked up more money than they feel 
safe in carrying—the train butcher 
with his profits, the Pullman porter 
with his tips after a two or three day 
run, the conductor and engineer with 
their wages. Evening trains also 
bring in business men who have cash 
to deposit or other bank business too 
urgent to hold over until tomorrow. 
It may be a matter of cabling or 
telegraphing money in a case of sick- 
ness or accident. It may be necessary 
to make a payment somewhere half 
round the world before the banks 
open tomorrow. Such business, put 
through by a bank officer, may not be 
profitable in itself, yet as a convenience 
it is often invaluable in making sub- 
stantial friends. 

This cross section of night-life bank- 
ing merely suggests its kaleidoscopic 
variety. Of course depositors do not 
come in, hand money to the teller, and 
explain that they are waiters, or chauf- 
feurs, or show girls, and say they had 
never seen the inside of a bank until 
this night service was available. 

But bit by bit, through chance re- 
marks, names, addresses. occupa- 
tions and other indications, the tellers 
in night service piece together stories 
that reveal a whole new world of bank 


business. 
(Continued on page 37) 


Bank Condition at a Glance 


ITH the new statement in the last 
column, the old statement in the 
first column and a record of debits 
and credits (or all changes during 
the day between the two), the 
Bank of Steele, Steele, Mo., shows 


the condition of the bank at a glance. 

This form of itemized Bank State- 
ment blank (reproduced below) is more 
convenient and practical, the Bank of 
Steele finds, than the old form which 
shows only net results. 


STATEMENT. DATE, 
Your Bank, 
Anywhere, 
OLD 

Statement RESOURCES, CREDITS DEBITS STATEMENT 
56,272.70 | Loans (Personal) 683.75- 55,58895% 
54,000.55 | Loans (Real Estate) 5 4,000:55 # 
7.55944 Furniture & Fixtures 71559444 
32,53120 First National Bank, St. L, §,051.39- 5,413.47) 32893 .26% 
72899 Bank of Caruthersville 1,00000- 459.46 188454 
15,077.74 Real Estate (Banking house) 15,077.744 
161.54 Other Real Estate 161.54% 
3,852.06 Interest Paid 38652064 
16154 Taxes Paid 161.54% 
3.70000 | U. S. Bonds 3,700.0 0+ 
5,001.36 Proffit and Loss 5,001.36 4 
3,273.70 | Expense 280.70 3554404 
Cash on hand 8127,60% 

189,923.27 
LIABILITIES, Credits, Debits. STATEMENT. 

30,000.00 Capital Stock, 30,000.00 
8000.00 Surplus, 800000n 
6773.75 Interest, B773.75 
13629 Exchange 137.794 
8091511 Deposits, 4,5 20.70- 609649] 8249090 
669262 Time Deposits, 66926244 
23.90 Certified Checks, 23904 
53,000.00 Bills Payable, 53,000.00¥% 
65900 Undivided Proffite, 65 9.0 0% 
10923 Cashier Checks, 3608 145.31 + 
189,923.27 4 
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Guides for Staff Magazine Content 


There Are Rules and Devices That Gauge Fairly Accurately 
What the Reader Wants to Read and What He Ought to Read 


PROGRAM of personnel admin- 

istration in financial institutions 
was passed around at a conference of 
representatives of a number of banks 
the other day. 

“Is it complete?” asked the author, a 
consultant of wide repute. And the 
almost unanimous opinion expressed 
was that it was well rounded except for 
one factor. 

“You have omitted one of the 
foundation stones,” epitomizes the 
general viewpoint that was expressed. 
“A staff magazine ought to be added to 
the program. A newspaper is essential 
to the proper civic development of a 
city. A staff magazine is important in 
the development of relations between 
the staff and the management of a 
bank.” 

In recent months at least a half 
dozen new bank magazines have come 
into existence and now are monthly 
visitors to our exchange table. Banks 
with any considerable number of 
employees seem to have established the 
magazine as an effective means of com- 
mon expression for the organization. 

“What one principle could be set 
down as fundamental in successfully 
editing an employees’ magazine?” is a 
question that has been asked. 

A brief answer would be, 
ning.” 

And the larger the organization the 
more complex become the problems of 
planning the magazine. The editor 
has a variety of interests with which to 
cope, including those of every individ- 
ual. Without a plan, without a working 
basis to determine the content of the 
magazine, he is lost. 

Answers to a questionnaire recently 
sent out by one agency reveal that a 
very large percentage of editors of 
employees’ magazines do not have a 
definitely concrete purpose for their 
publications. They have not, accord- 
ing to this compilation, thought out 
just what end the magazine is intended 
to serve. 

It would vary largely with every 
institution. Back of my desk hangs a 
policy chart, for instance, which has 
been compiled from various sources. 
It is not entirely original, and there is 
nothing mysterious about it. Under 
the block labelled “functions” appear 
four groups, which might be listed for 
any bank magazine as follows: 


**Plan- 


1. stimulate’ better relations 
between the staff and the manage- 
ment by: 


a. Getting the employees better 
acquainted with each other. 


By ROGER STEFFAN 
National City Bank, New York 


b. Educating the employees to 
the community of the man- 
agement and staff interests. 

c. Portraying the human side of 
banking. 

d. Explaining bank policies and 
aims. 


2. To aid production through: 


a. Improvement of morale. 
b. Knowledge of the bank’s 


principles. 

c. Understanding the object of 
the bank. 

d. Spirit of loyalty and team- 
work. 


e. Health improvement. 
f. Knowledge of organization, 
and instruction. 


3. To publish records of: 


a. Awards, promotions, etc. 
b. Changes in personnel. 
c. Business development. 
4. To advertise the bank to: 
a. New employees. 
b. Old employees. 
c. Employees’ families. 
d. To such others as the maga- 
zine reaches. 


ERE, then, is an inclusive outline 

which also sets limitations for 
material. If the material is not in- 
cluded in this classification, once 
adopted, then it is of no use to you. If 
it is included in the classification, then 
the question is to consider its propor- 
tion and its place in the general 
scheme. 

To stop at this point would be to fall 
into the common fault of expressing a 
theory without telling how to carry it 
out. Let us take, therefore, a maga- 
zine of normal proportions devoted to 
the interests of a bank having a fair 
sized staff. Let us assume the size of 
the magazine to be twenty-four pages, 
each page 814 by 11 inches in measure- 
ment with three columns of type. To 
carry out the purposes listed above, 
the material could generally be divided 
into eleven different classes: 

1. Technical—This should give the 
reader a fresh knowledge or fresh 
viewpoint regarding the technique 
of his work. Technical articles 
should treat of a subject of present 
interest to a large number of readers 
and should be genuine contribu- 
tions to such a purpose. The term 
refers primarily to producing activ- 
ities, although it also could include 
distributing activities in a bank. 


2. Educational—In material of educa- 
tional type should be included those 
articles that deal essentially not 
with the banking business, but with 
matters of particular concern to the 
individual employee—with health 
and thrift and the like. 

3. Information— All features and semi- 
features dealing, not with new 
developments (which would come 
under the technical classification), 
but chiefly with bringing out in a 
news way, interesting and timely 
facts throughout the organization. 
The distinction between informa- 
tional and technical information is 
often difficult to make. 

4. News of the Organization—This 
would comprise all articles or items 
having to do with operation as such. 

. News— Employees’ Affairs— Gener- 
ally, this would be the news 
devoted to the staff club in institu- 
tions where an organization has 
been developed, and news events 
about the staffs which would not 
properly come under the heading of 
operation. 

6. Inspirational—Material, usually 
general, which seeks to inspire the 
reader rather than inform him. 
This material should be reduced to 
a minimum. It is sometimes 
erroneously considered that the 
leading function of a staff magazine 
is to publish inspirational material. 
Such magazines are likely to become 
preachments instead of publications. 

7. Editorials. 

8. Athletics. 

9. Personals—The brief news items, 
usually collected and published by 
departments, of the little happen- 
ings about individuals—the kind of 
stuff that is the backbone of the 
country paper and which many 
consider an essential part of a stafl 
magazine. 

10. News of Branches. 

11. Miscellaneous. 


EVERAL of these classifications, 
such as 4, 5, and 10, are sub-divisions 
of news material. Itis welltoseparatea 
large general classification into smaller 
units to determine what proportion is 
to be given to each, and lest the editor 
over-emphasize certain parts to the 
detriment of others. The method of 
sub-division also makes it easier to 
work out a percentage of space to be 
given to the various departments. 
In submitting the ‘“‘yardstick” 
table following, a word is necessary. 
No definite measurement can be set up 
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or maintained for a magazine. There 
will be constant variation from a rigid 
rule. But constant reference to such a 
table. and checking up and averaging 
of issues Over a period of time, will tell 
the editor whether or not he has been 
serving the needs of his readers as he 
planned. 

The staff magazine editor also, by 
providing for variety, will be adopting 
insurance for himself. If he allows his 
magazine to be filled with all of one 
type of material he is pretty certain to 
follow the wrong path, and if he neg- 
lects several types of material to the 
exclusion of others, he does not have a 
well-rounded magazine. Even if his 
percentages should be faulty, he can 
assure himself of the fact that he at 
least is giving consideration to all 
interests, when he has a well-developed 
and well-planned schedule of content. 
Here is a table both by percentage and 
by inches for the twenty-four page 
magazine which we are using as an 
example: 

PERCENTAGE INCHES 


1. Technical 12 90 
2. Educational 8 60 
3. Informational 20 150 
4. News-Organization 20 150 
3. News-Employees’ 
Affairs 8 60 
6. Inspirational 2 15 
7. Editorial 2 15 
8. Athletics 8 60 
9. Personal 16 120 
10. Foreign Branches 3 22 
11. Miscellaneous 1 7 
100 749 


Argument on variations of these 
percentages would be endless. It 
would be easy to show that the tech- 
nical material should run 15 per cent 
instead of 12 per cent; that the news 
of the organization should run 10 
per cent instead of 20 per cent; and it 
might be entirely correct in a particular 
case. These percentages have been 
obtained by averaging the best issues of 
certain magazines over a period of time. 

Such a table also should be based 
both on what the reader wants to read 
and what he ought to read. In this 
respect the editor of a staff magazine is 
in a different position than the editor 
of a magazine of general circulation. 
The latter editor, to hold his job and 
keep his magazine in circulation, must 
cater constantly to the tastes and 
desires of his customers. To an extent 
the staff magazine editor must do that 
also—but he has a bigger mission. He 
has a different purpose in view in 
getting out his magazine and in that 
respect, at least, his job is difficult. 

While the general editor has his 
thousands of readers to satisfy, he 
likewise has a barometer by which to 
judge the effectiveness of his work. 
When his circulation falls off and he 
has fewer readers, he knows there is 


(Continued on page 39) 


How a Budget Helps Make Ends Meet 
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Man-saving Machinery Speeds Bank Work 


Scientific devices which help turn wheels of business 
require special department for their care and renewal 


ACHINERY, 
whichhas 
brought about 
the development of 


tant part in the efficient 
handling of thousands 
of transactions resulting 
from Industry’s banking 
requirements. 

Bank work which 
formerly required hours 


eribe from records dic 
tated in all parts of the 
Bank. Certain units hav- 
ing a great deal of cor- 
respondence, such as the 
Credit Department, have 
their own dictaphone op- 
erators. The correspon- 
dents who once looked 
askance at the machine 
replacing a less imper- 
sonal and more attractive 
listener, and the girls 
who for a time thought 
n't like the 
all, now are 
converted to 
hone’s conveni- 
ficiency 

Helps Posting 
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Paris Becomes New Branch Bank Link 


Acquisition from Farmers Loan and Trust Company 


Establishes Direct Representation in French Capital 


N January 1 the National 
O City Bank of New York 

adds an important link to 
its fereign service by the open- 
ing of a Paris branch at No. 41 
Boulevard Haussmann, which for- 
merly was the Paris branch of the 
Farmers Lean and Trust Com 
pany The announcement of this 
acquisition was made jointly by 
Charles E. Mitchell, President of 


the National City Bank, and a 


James H. Perkins, President of 
the Farmers Loan and Trust 
Company, following the weekly 


Chile—Santiago, Valparaiso. 

Cuba—Artemisa, Bayamo, 
barien, Camaguey. Cardenas, Cie- 
go de Avila, Cienfuegos, Color. 
Cruces, Guantanamo, Havana 
(Sub-Branches, Cuatro Caminos 
and Galiano), Manzanillo, Matan- 
zas, Nuevitas, Pinar del Kio, 
Placetas del Norte, Remedios, Sa- 


3 gua la Grande, Sancti Spiritus. 


Santa Clara, Santiago, Union de 


| Reyes, Yaguajay 


England—London (City Branch, 
West End Branch) 


directors’ 


meeting of the National 
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elf of Books 


Collection Intended to Fill Place in-Financial Field Held by 
Dr. Eliot’s Shelf in World at Large is Available to Staff 


HERE 1s a difference be- 

tween being widely read 

and voluminously read. A 
person may derive more benefit 
from a dozen books judiciously 
selected than from a hundred 
chosen haphazardly This ap- 
plies to the field of finance as 
well as to general reading. 

When Thomas A. Edison, in 
his struggles as a boy, made his 
first serious attempt to educate 
himself, he decided that he would 
begin by becoming widely read. 
With characteristic thoroughness 
he set himself the task of reading 
every book in the town’s little 
public library. The ambitious 
boy had plowed straight along 
through twenty or more feet of 
books on one shelf when the li- 
brarian discovered what he was 
doing and pointed out his mistake. 
Thereafter, Edison began to read 
judicious! 
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tesembling the “Bankers’ Classics” in the National 
City Library 


Typical od five of the general divisions of editorial matter—1. Informational; 
sonnel; 


Kemmerer, E. W 
A BC of the Federal Reserve 
System. 1920. 
Agger, E. E. 
Organized Banking. 1918. 
Langston, H. L. 
Practical Bank Operation. 2 
vols. 192). 
Kniffen, W. H. 
Savings Bank and Its Practical 
Operation. 1918. 
Kirkbride, F “B., Sterrett, J. E. 
& Willis, H. P 
Modern Trust Company. 1920. 
Philipps, C. A. 
Bank Credit. 1920. 
Wall, Alex. 
Bankers Credit Manual. 1919. 
Whitaker, A. C. 
Foreign Exchange. 1919. 
Escher, Franklin 


Tate, Wm. 


though this collection would make a 1919. 


percentages of space 


2. Technical; 
4. News organization; 5. Educational. It is well to separate a large 
into smaller units to determine what proportion is to be given to each, lest the 

certain parts to the detriment of others. 
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“Three Tens and a Five, If You Please” 


The Experiences of a Canadian Brother Touring the United 
States—With a Compliment for Our Banks and a Moral Also 


ROM British Columbia to New 

York and Montreal via Los Angeles 
is a bit of aramble. Also, the way I 
shuffled along, it was a bit of a gamble. 

To turn state’s evi- 
dence at a bounce, I will 
confess to deliberate, 
malicious and needless 
traveling on my face, 
in order to work 
a series of potential 
frauds on a fair 
sprinkling of the 
counting-houses of 
Uncle Sam. 

I am a perfectly 
respectable branch 
manager of one of 
the biggest and 
best known banks 
in the world. I \ 
am sound in wind —_ 
and limb, only a trifle shaky on 
morals, and incidentally am president 
of two large semipublic organizations 
known throughout my Province. I 
carried on my person documentary 
evidence of these virtues; but dis- 
covered accidentally that it was much 
more interesting, not to say thrilling, 
to keep it hidden and thereby to dis- 
cover how far the world had got in 
the direction of recognizing an honest 
man when he stands for’ad o’ the 
‘payin’ teller. 

A jaunty dozen of travelers’ checks 
stacked in alluring color scheme, an 
Alice-blue hundred or two at the bot- 
tom, reposed in the neighborhood of 
my fluttering heart, but I developed 
the exasperating practice, just for 
spite, of offering instead to mutilate a 
counter-check of the bank under at- 
tack into my personal order on my, 
presumable, bank in Vancouver. This 
personal order was, of course, of mark- 
ings or verification barer than Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard. 

Never at any time did I make a 
statement the least questionable or 
try in the least to suppress any of my 
family or official history — beyond fail- 
ure to uncover the writings and print- 
ings in my pocket. 

On several occasions there arose 
grim reminders of that weird yarn of 
the man entering a state of aphasia 
who wanders abroad bewildered until 
accidentally seen in a Pittsburgh hotel 
by an old friend to whom, and subse- 
quently to his own wife, he stoutly 
denies the absolutely proven fact that 
he is John Doe, a respectable druggist 
of Salem, Oregon. 

In my case it was an unassailable 


By PERCY GOMERY 


Manager, Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Kitsilano Branch, Vancouver 


The start — with two children, a made-over Ford 
and a one-eyed bulldog 


reality that I was a quiet little banker 
of Vancouver, B. C., possessing two 
children, a made-over Ford and a one- 
eyed bulldog. But the world was in a 
state of aphasia, insisting on eyeing 
me narrowly as a Jim-the-Penman or 
something that had escaped. 

Whether it is a tribute to the excel- 
lence of my bedside manner, to the 
trusting disposition of American banks, 
or merely to the carelessness of their 
officers, the fact is that only one cashier 
of the lot had the persistence, or was it 
palpitation or panic, to turn me out 
moneyless. 

It was a quiet little bank in the 
state of New York, just opposite the 
postoffice in the upper town. My 
memory of most of my easy-money 
banks has to be guided by their en- 
dorsements on my checks, and in this 
case there is no endorsement! 

My entrance was at sleepy midday. 
As I watched a few sleepy customers 
sleepily being handed all they asked 
for by an obviously sleepy teller, I pre- 
pared for an easy victory as I poked 
in my check and yawningly suggested 
three tens and a five. 

The result was reminiscent of that 
suggestive motto: “If you want to 
find out who’s boss around here, just 
start something.” It was another case 
of the mouse taking a chance because 
the cat appeared to be resting. 

That sleepy teller must have stepped 
on the burglar-alarm. There was an 
instantaneous kicking of stools, a 


relaying of the pass-word and a bald- 
headed but youthful cashier appeared 
from an inner office. Not wishing the 
sleepy customers to be disturbed by 
the sight of blood, he whisked me with- 
in, and the game was on. 

He certainly did not like my motor- 
ing suit, but he rather liked my line of 
— bank chatter; he 

rites did not like having 
to ask so many 
questions, but he 
could not break 
down my evidence. 
So the battle raged. 
At length he de- 
cided it was im- 
possible, as_ his 
directors, at their meet- 
ing Friday, were sure to 
criticize the transaction. 
Then I sprung my trump, 
the travelers’ checks. 

“The fact I said, 
= and it was a fact, 
“I’m not sure I’ve got much more than 
enough to get home on, and my wife 
wants to buy some clothes here.”’ 

Of course I was transformed in his 
eyes. I shone in the reflected colors 
of those travelers’ checks. They ele- 
vated me from the underworld. The 
cashier initialed my check and let me 
out. But, just as I was saying again, 
“Three tens and a fi—”’: 

“One moment! Let me see the date 
of those travelers’ checks,” he called, 
again suspicious. They were a month 
or two old. “When do you go back to 
that bank?” he darted at me shrewdly. 

“Not for six or seven weeks. In the 
Canadian banks we get ‘long leave’ 
every ten years—three months’ holi- 
day.” 

The cashier here decided all over 
again. He nipped the valuable corner 
off my check and threw his initials 
amongst the lunch papers. I was too 
far away from my official signature to 
suithim. The “long leave” privilege of 
Canadian banks cost my wife a coveted 
gown of tricolette. 

But my gratitude for that cashier 
was vain self-congratulation. Thenext 
morning I was pushed into the Glen 
Falls Trust Company, a hundred miles 
further up-state. Iran off the self-same 
record and got the three tens and a five. 

A very early experience was at the 
Granite Falls State Bank in the village 
of that name in northwest Washington. 
The bright lights and the open door, 
at 8:30 p. m., were as the devil beckon- 
ing me with something for my idle 
hands to do. The fat, middle-aged 
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teller intimated plainly that he did not 
fancy giving either coin or confidence 
to unshaven strangers at that hour but 
on my merest suggestion that I was 
qa brother note-shaver he offered me 
both to a surprising extent. 

One of the very first utterances of 
this and other officials I met from time 
to time was the totals of their loans 
and deposits. Had he visited me in 
my office the corresponding figures of 
my business would have been absolutely 
the last secret to be-disclosed. It is an 
oddity of our different systems that 
whereas in the United States every- 
body knows the position of his city or 
village bank as he knows the popula- 
tion, in each and every one of the 
4,800 odd branch banks in Canada the 
total amount of deposits is a jealously 
guarded and inviolable secret. I have 


would risk putting himself in a line of 
genuine employees any one of whom 
might be able to have him put in jail 
should a question be asked.” 

“As a matter of curiosity, how did 
you know that I was who I said I was, 
and responsible?” I asked him. 

“That,” the assistant cashier smiled, 
“is the specialty of the Marine Com- 
mercial. Candidly, I’ve forgotten. 
I think it must have been the peculiar, 
familiar way you said, “The Dominion 
of Canada.’ ”’ 

A remarkable sequel to this visit was 
that, two years later, a customer of 
mine wandered into this same bank 
and the assistant cashier sent his kind 
regards to me, by name. Quite a num- 
ber of our people go to Long Beach and 
I own to a specially emphasized urge 
towards sending them to the Marine 


been in charge of branch banks at not Commercial and Savings. Maybe 
fewer than twenty points and have others do the same. 
never learned, accidentally or otherwise, Speaking of Atlantic City: I tried 


the loan or deposit figures of my opposi- 
tion. The law, with you as with us, 
calls for publication of each bank’s bal- 
ance sheet. But where, as in Canada, 
the average of branches per bank is 
280, the government return, so far as 
the local curiosity at Briercrest, Sas- 
katchewan, is concerned, is a dead man 
that tells no tales. 

I strolled into the Marine Commer- 
cial and Savings Bank at Long Beach, 
California, with about the same casual- 
ness as a man steps into a wheelchair 
at Atlantic City. To be casual was 
the order of the day. Folks were 
passing along and being handed money 
apparently as indiscriminately as 
they are handed hymn books at 
the churchdoor. Accommodating 
me on the security of a bland ‘a 
smile, was merely a polite form- 
ality preliminary to a cousinly 
chat with the assistant cashier. 

“How the devil do you avoid 
losses?” I asked, using the ms, 
swear word advisedly. 

“Just a moment,” said the 
busy official who had time for 


to work a similar job on a boardwalk 
bank there. The teller was fifty but 
had the whip-snap of a youth of 
twenty-eight. He laid the dotted line 
of a criminal detective into my face. 
He found out who I was in less time 
than he would give me to tell him. 
My money hit the counter with a click 
like my old schoolmaster’s cane used 
to make. Before I could count over 
the three tens and a five I found myself 
outside in the sunlight again. They 
had no time for idle gossip in that 
bank. 

It was a distinctive service. 


Very 
distinctive. 


The kind of service you 


everybody. ‘“‘I was up in 1 
Oregon the other day. I pg 
watched a banker there making i" 


grain loans the speed and the os 
size of which made me almost 

yelp in fright. Again, on my way 
home, I watched the tellers in the 
Citizens National (Los Angeles) pay 
hundreds of Southern Pacific checks, 
apparently without the slightest at- 
tempt at identification.” 

“Quite so!’ I nodded. “Every man 
to his own trade, eh? Still, I suppose 
those chaps in that Los Angeles bank 
do have a method of protecting them- 
selves?” 

“Yes. Simple, too. The railroad’s 
checks had been issued only half 
an hour before. None of them were 


likely to have been lost, and if they My entrance was at sleepy mid” 
had, no holder of a forged endorsement 
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crave if you happen to be in irritable 
mood and a deuce of a hurry. But 
people in Atlantic City are seldom 
irritable and never in a hurry. 

I was not motoring east from Pa- 
cific to Atlantic but I did considerable 
of it on both coasts. 

One morning in Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, I had occasion once more to capi- 
talize my face; to have the goose lay 
another golden egg, so to speak. I 
wanted $150, a regular bond flotation 
for me. I decided that the place to 
get a snap decision on a big deal was 
the desk of a big man in a big bank, so 
I walked in unannounced on the vice- 
president of the Penn County Trust 
Company. He listened quietly a mo- 
ment or two, then asked: 

“‘Have Gomery Brothers endorsed 
it? I presume you are some relation.” 

“No. Am no relation whatever.” 
As a matter of fact I had made the 
acquaintance of my wealthy name- 
sakes. ‘Nothing whatever to do with 
them.” 

Something in my manner neverthe- 
less satisfied him. He turned in his 
chair and initialed my check without 
appearing even to look at me. 

“I’m sorry we are obliged to discount 
it for the international exchange,” he 
added in tones which, for some reason, 
sounded flattering to me and my 
country. 

I visited the Corn Exchange Nation- 
al of Chicago, though for no purpose 
but to gape. It was then the Corn 
Exchange Bank, if I recall, and, up to 
that time, the biggest banking office 
I had ever been in. A _ uniformed 
messenger at once spotted me and, 
in unmistakable compliance with his 
instructions, led me straightaway to 
the cashier. 

That dignitary, instead of warning 
me at the outset, as he well might have 
done, of the other claims on his time, 
respectfully enquired as to the claims 
on mine. Would I take time to inspect 
their office and system? Time 
was my chief liquid asset, so I 
spent an hour or more with a 
most polite and intelligent clerk. 
Returning to the cashier, I 
expressed myself as impressed 
and delighted. 

“Now, is there anything else 
we can do for you?” he asked, 
beaming with courtesy. 

“Yes,” I said on the spur of 
_ so rich an opportunity. “You 
can cash a check for me.” I 
suppose, by this time, I had 
become sort of a Raffles, doing 
it just for sport. The beaming 
courtesy faded from view under 
afacialcancellationstamp. But 
the cashier was game. 

“All right!” he said icily. 
“T’ll take a chance.” 

It was then that I discovered 
the lost art of blushing. Not 
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that I minded trying them out or 


trying their patience, but at the 
realization that I had seemingly 
wormed myself into their good 
graces merely to victimize the bank. 
Sheepishly I whipped out my leather 
case of our own travelers’ checks 
which I have never failed to have 


recognized at sight. 


**Huh!”’ chuckled the cashier || 
“You certainly had me going |! 


dryly. 
fora minute. I was sure wondering 
who you really were.” 

Somewhere on the Lincoln High- 
way, in the populous district between 
Beaver and Pittsburgh, is a busy 
small bank with the door and 


counter right on the street. As a 


Next Month 


The solicitor of savings accounts 
speaks. He has been in ‘‘The Great 
Game of Selling Happiness,’’ as he calls 
it, since the dear, dead days when the 
boys sometimes affected high hats and 
frock coats to fool the housewife into 
mistaking them for the minister and 
welcoming them into the house at once. 

Then he brings his story right up to 
date—his adventures from house-to- 
house, what he learned from them, and 
why he believes that every solicitor today 
should learn some of these same lessons 
by heart. ‘‘High pressure’’ methods are 
not for him. You may not agree with 
him but he will interest you nevertheless. 
It is an interview with George H.McGurty. 


on my personal check. Anything 
doing?” 

“Talk to that -man,” said the 
frantically busy cashier, indicating 
the third wicket along. “If you can 
get by him I’ll do it.” 

The clerk at the third wicket 
asked me a few snappy questions as 
to banking conditions and personnel 
at home. Then he told me that he 
himself had not long come from 
Canada. AsI pocketed my money 
he volunteered: 

“This ought to be a good plan 
for you to follow. Practically every 
large bank on this side seems to 
have a Canadian-trained man on 


its staff.” 


matter of fact that’s rather an odd 
place for a bank door to be. Often 
they are countersunk into the wall, 
generally they are ten feet to skyward 
of the street and sometimes, though 
the main portal is readily findable, the 
counter itself is a fair morning’s stroll 
back in the remoteness of the next 
street. It makes a difference when 
your wife is champing the bit out there 
in the front street. 

The gentleman behind this particu- 
lar counter so pointedly engaged me 
in conversation that I was curious to 
know just how he went about fitting 
it together to form his professional 
shield and armor. Following the 
operation by which I painlessly re- 
moved three tens and a five from that 
bank’s in’ards, I wanted to know how 
I came to get it. 

“Well,” said clever Mr. Listener, “‘in 
the first place, your description of the 
motor roads from Detroit was entirely 
accurate. I’ve just come over it my- 
self. And I didn’t specially have to 
believe you about being a British 
Columbia bank manager. From 
where I stand I saw you get out \ 
of a car with a B. C. license sows 
plate. Check artists don’t come — 


three or four thousand miles to study ou > - 


road conditions in the eastern states.” 

In the last analysis I had conscience 
enough to avoid urging or condoning 
any unsound or unsafe practices in 
accommodating strangers. In fact, 
more often than not during the 
friendly aftertalk, I sharply disagreed 
with my accommodator on what I 
considered the looseness of his scrutiny. 
It was quite heroic the way I burned 
bridges — other people’s bridges. 

To give the United States banking 
officials their due, I readily believe my 
easy-going achievements had their 
meaning in a genuine eagerness to 
serve and befriend any Canadian 
representative of our ancient and 
honorable occupation. A desire which 
will, it is safe to say, always find a 
ready response in our country. 

Returning, I motored all the way 
from Montreal to Vancouver mostly 
on Canadian territory. 


As our own ~ 


bank has more than 500 branches in 
Canada (in addition to nineteen 
abroad) with my signature and signing 
authority prominently on file at each 
of them, all doubt (and entertainment) 
as to pocket money was set at rest. 
Under such circumstances the only 
hazard is that of heart-failure at sight 
of one’s personal account on his arrival 
at the home port. 

Just on the closing hour, the day 
before a holiday, I slid breathlessly 
into the Bank of Commerce & Savings 
at Duluth. 

‘’m a Canadian bank manager,” 
I panted, “but you don’t know me and 
I don’t know a soul in Duluth. I 
arrived today and I'll be gone to- 
morrow. I want seventy-five dollars 


* * * 


In the afterglow of the grand pil- 
grimage of banks of North America 
comes the somewhat whimsical resolu- 
tion to be more careful about cashing 
checks for strangers, especially stran- 
gers who seem to be familiar with banks 
and banking. I have seen how com- 
paratively easy it would be for one such 
to make the grand pilgrimage as the 
guest of an honorable line of swearing, 
sweating cashiers. If my _ brother- 
bankers, or cousins or great-step-uncles 
drop in on me I shall be delighted to 
see them. I will show him, her or 
them that ours is the most romanti- 
cally placed city east of the Pacific 
Ocean, and be free generally with 
hospitality and advice. But I will be- 
lieve only what I see in the shape of 
documentary evidence and negotiate 
only proper instruments of credit, 
signed, sealed and delivered. 

Nevertheless, just between ourselves, 
on the side and in profoundest confi- 
dence—if you are stuck and have to 
convert a Doubting Thomas into a true 
believer in you employ tact. Be 
reasonable. Ask for, say, thirty-five 
dollars. There is a fine psychology 
in it. 

There are three human, or rather 
professional, weaknesses in the average 
cashier to be taken advantage of. On 
his natural desire for new business by 
accommodating all and sundry of the 
strangers within his gates he will risk, 
let us suppose, ten dollars. Rather 
than offend another banker he will risk 
maybe another ten. Then there’s a 
certain sporting instinct in most of us, 
expressed by, “‘Well, if I’m stung, the 
lesson will be worth it.” This weak- 
ness can be relied on for, easily fifteen 
dollars. 

If you ask for much less than $35 
you may get mis-pigeonholed into 


4 A the petty theft class and if you sug- 


Before I could count over my three tens and a 
five, I found myself outside in the sunlight a 
They had no time for idle gossip in that ~* 


gest much more, the cashier may be 

struck dumb doing mental calculus. 
Yes, there is a highly subtle value 
in being able to appear just sufficiently 
bored and indifferent while saying: 

“Huh, huh! Yeh! Three tens and a 
five will be all right.” 
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His Statistics Determine Policies 


An Economist Whose Work Has Come to Mean a Lot More 
Than an Information Service—Both Inside and Outside the Bank 


HE discussion was warmly contro- 

versial. The question was evenly 
divided among the members of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Some maintained 
that Cleveland was overbuilt on apart- 
ment houses and that further under- 
writing of real estate bond issues was 
inadvisable if not dangerous. Those 
on the other side of the discussion de- 
clared that no such condition existed 
and that flotation of mortgage bonds 
would be profitable. The chairman 
grew impatient. He glanced at his 
watch. He was due at another meeting 
in ten minutes. 

“Let’s refer the matter to Colonel 
Ayres for a report of the real situa- 
tion,” he said. ‘“‘Meeting’s adjourned.” 

Immediately upon notification Colo- 
nel Ayres got his machinery in motion. 
By means of it he delved into archives, 
drew graphs and charts, computed to 
the nth degree and then he reported. 
It was a comprehensive report—one 
that is an authoritative finding. Upon 
it the bank based its investment 
policy. Briefly, Colonel Ayres found 
there was a shortage of apartment 
buildings as compared with Cleveland’s 
population. Of course it was a time 
to go ahead with mortgage bonds. The 
bank did—at a profit. 

That is only one of the many ways 
in which Col. Leonard P. Ayres, until 
recently a director of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and during the war chief 
statistical officer of the United States 
Army, has made himself invaluable to 
the Cleveland Trust Company, where 
he is the bank’s vice-president in charge 
of economics and statistics. 

Colonel Ayres’ job has to do with 
policy-making, as the above incident 
indicates. It relates to the thinking 
and acting of the bank’s directors and 
officers. 

As Colonel Ayres himself has said in 
his address on ““The Nature and Status 
of Business Research”’ before the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association: 

“The job of the business statistician 
is to look into the future. He is em- 
ployed to furnish those in positions of 
top control in his firm with a fact-basis 
for their thinking and acting. If he 
can do this successfully he becomes one 
of the most valuable men in the organ- 
ization. His is a difficult and an 
exacting job, for it involves a most 
unusual combination of theoretical 
knowledge with the ability to transform 
his theory into recommendations for 
practical action. 

“Lhe university economist and the 
governmental statistician are seldom 


By I. I. SPERLING 
Cleveland Trust Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


called upon to submit their conclusions 
to the immediate and drastic test of 
application. The successful business 
man is usually innocent of any thorough 
understanding of the economic laws 
affecting his operations, or of the statis- 
tical technique by which the lessons of 
previous transactions may be inter- 
preted. It is the business statistician 
who is called upon to bridge the gap 
between knowing and doing.” 

Economists have complained that you 
can’t talk to directors who feel that 
they are in positions to direct and not 
to learn. But when Colonel Ayres 
talks, Cleveland Trust directors turn 
out in surprising numbers to listen. 
And who wouldn’t want to hear the 
most interesting facts presented in the 
clear, logical, soft-spoken, incisive way 
in which he handles what is usually 
the driest of subjects? 

It isn’t conceivable that anyone could 
be disinterested when Colonel Ayres, 
as recently, presented charts and dia- 
grams touching upon the bank’s hold- 
ings in securities. He was watching, 
he said, for fundamentals on the basis 
of which to try to call the turn at the 
top of the market. 


HE bank found that because of the 

existence of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem it did not need to hold the volume 
of securities previously considered 
necessary. It wanted to convert its 
holdings during the current rising mar- 
ket at some time near its peak. Colo- 
nel Ayres studied to learn when it 
reached that point and how to recognize 
it when it came. Hewent far back 
into the history of securities. And as 
a result, the bank guided by his find- 
ings bids fair to profit far beyond some 
contemporaries that unloaded their 
securities prematurely several months 
before, mistakenly thinking the top of 
the market had been reached. 

As far as Colonel Ayres’ processes 
have been worked out they have always 
proved themselves. Briefly he bases 
his findings, allowing for unprece- 
dented conditions, on the cycles of 
similar events in the past. 

He has embodied his investment re- 
search findings in one of his mono- 
graphs entitled “Business Recovery 
Following Depression.” In it he says: 

“There have been seven great busi- 
ness depressions in this country since 
the Civil War, and each time the re- 


covery has been marked by increasing 
industrial production, rising prices for 
stocks and bonds, and low interest 
rates. This report is the account of a 
statistical study of these depressions, 
made with the object of finding how 
business recovery has come in the past, 
and how the recovery now under way 
compares with the earlier ones in its 
development up to the present time. 

“This study was undertaken in the 
hope that it would throw light on some 
important problems faced by the 
Cleveland Trust Company in the reg- 
ular administration of its business. 
The bank owns large amounts of high 
grade bonds that have been increasing 
in market value for nearly two years. 
It also has some holdings of invest- 
ment stocks that have been advancing 
in value for nearly a year. 

‘Present banking conditions differ 
from those maintained when these 
investment securities were acquired, 
in that membership in the Federal Re- 
serve system now makes it unneces- 
sary and perhaps unwise to keep 
large amounts of the bank’s resources 
invested in such long-term securities 
as those referred to. Under earlier 
conditions the possession of such an 
investment reserve was an important 
factor of safety in the conduct of 
conservative banking operations, but 
now the chief and safest recourse in 
time of need is the Federal Reserve 
bank, to which any solvent member 
bank may go and secure such funds as 
it may require for its customers. 

“In view of these conditions the 
Trust Company has decided to sell 
part of its investment securities, and 
to use the funds resulting from these 
sales in regular banking operations 
that will yield a satisfactory income, 
and be of direct service to the commer- 
cial and industrial interests of its cus- 
tomers. The question confronting the 
company is when these sales should be 
made. The securities have been ad- 
vancing in market value for some 
months and are now quoted at prices 
distinctly higher than those at which 
they are carried on the books. 

“In order to help answer this ques- 
tion diagrams have been prepared 
showing the course of pig iron produc- 
tion, interest rates, and the prices of 
stocks and bonds during each depres- 
sion since 1883. , 

“Three significant features may be 
noted. The first is that the high point 
for the bonds was reached fourteen 
months after the low point of pig iron 
production. The second is that the 
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high for the stocks came approximately 
two years after the low of pig iron, and 
the third is that low interest rates 
continued for about one year and a 
half after the lowest point for pig iron.” 

In monthly conferences on the sub- 
ject, there are regular discussions 
before the directors, on economic move- 
ments and prospects. Once 4 month 
Colonel Ayres reports on economic con- 
ditions in their relation to bank policies. 
All are illustrated by charts and many 
of them have been incorporated in his 
monographs which have dealt respec- 
tively with falling prices, the auto- 
mobile industry, the building industry, 
the course of interest rates, the fluctua- 
tions of bond prices and the trend of 
stock prices. 

One talk was the result of a study 
of the movements of deposits and 
accounts in the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. It developed the fact that the 
most important factor relating to ac- 
counts was not so much the getting of 
new ones as the retaining of old ones. 
This talk also was illustrated with 
charts of weekly movements over a 
period of years. The analysis indi- 
cated also the sections of the city which 
showed the profitable and non- 
profitable accounts. For example, in 
the vicinity of the local university the 
Cleveland Trust branch showed many 
unprofitable accounts of students who 
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checked out their monthly allowances 
regularly. This finding is valuable in 
its connection with branch banking 
policy and the location of future branch 
banks. 

Colone] Ayres does what few econ- 
omists do. He makes it a point to 
attend directors’, executive committee, 
and other important sessions. 

So much for Colonel Ayres’ value to 
the administrative forces of the bank. 
In addition he is one of the most fruit- 
ful sources of publicity, through his 
monographs, his monthly business bul- 
letins of business conditions and pros- 
pects, his almost weekly addresses 
before conventions of prominence and 
authority. Indeed, the Hon. Arthur 
Balfour, deputy president of the 
British Chambers of Comerce, de- 
clared in a recent address before the 
convention of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Washington, that 
Europe’s business men had been great- 
ly helped in their problems by the 
economic charts and studies produced 
by Colonel Ayres. 

Keeping up with the times the 
colonel is now broadcasting a semi- 
monthly business talk from the Cleve- 
land Radio Station. 

And of course the bank’s statisti- 
cian is a great boon to the perplexed 
customer. For example, one of the 
bank’s clients was recently caught with 
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heavy outstanding credits in Ecuador 
as a result of the collapse of South 
American markets in 1920-21. The 
question was how long to let them stay. 
Colonel Ayres was consulted. He 
studied the course of South American 
exchange and saw that that of Ecuador 
was falling off while that of Argentine 
was coming up. He advised the com- 
pany to convert its credits to Argen- 
tine exchange with the result that the 
concern bids fair to recover its losses; 
if the credits had been left in Ecuador 
they would have shrunk. 

Another company, making oil stoves, 
decided to launch a selling campaign in 
various parts of the country especially 
in agricultural sections and at a time 
when farmers are spending money. 
This required a study of crop seasons 
in the different sections, but Col. Ayres 
again was able to provide the necessary 
facts. 

Another way in which the colonel 
provides service and at the same time 
adds to the prestige of his bank is his 
ability to serve as an economic con- 
sultant, testifying before public service 
commissions of states on the probable 
future course of prices, wages and 
interest. Two cases in which he re- 
cently took the stand related to rates of 
public utilities. 

As secretary of the joint committee 
of the Seven Learned Societies and the 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Colonel Ayres and just few of his graphs, indicating the wide range of his statistical surveys 
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ANKS on ships now make it con- 
venient for travelers to complete 
at sea the financial transactions that 
they may have neglected while ashore. 
The London Joint City and Midland 
Bank, the largest private bank in the 
world, has established branch offices 
on the three big Cunard Liners, Aqui- 
tania, Mauretania and Berengaria, and 
conducts regular banking business 
during the trip across the Atlantic. 

The main object of these branch 
banks is to save time and trouble for 
American travelers going abroad, thus 
enabling them to continue or close up 
financial matters which could not be 
completed before the ship sailed. The 
wireless offices aboard the big Cunard- 
ers make it possible for voyagers to 
keep in touch with financial affairs 
ashore until the steamer is well across 
the Atlantic. 

Thus the American business man — 
known the world over for his love for 
work—can carry his .business along 
with him, if he likes, when he embarks 
upon the Atlantic. Many a banker 
continues to play his part in the finan- 
cial struggle from a soft berth on an 
ocean liner. 

Arrangements are being completed 
to enable the branch banks on the 
steamers to sell travelers’ checks issued 
by the Cunard and its allied lines. 
This will make it possible for voyagers 
who buy none or not enough travelers 
checks before embarking, to obtain a 
full supply before leaving the ship. 

The Bankers Trust Company, of 
New York, took a newstep in American 
banking practice when it loaned two 
men to the Raymond & Whitcomb 
Company to operate a small bank on 


On the Berengaria (upper left), the Aquitania 
(upper right) and the Mauretania 


the S.S. George Washington on a cruise 
around the Mediterranean last season. 
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Banking Sea for the Business Man 


A London Bank Introduces Its Branches on Three Great 
Cunarders; And an American Bank in the Mediterranean 


This littlke bank was a busy place 
during the ten weeks from the sailing of 
the liner until her return to New York, 

A supply of foreign moneys was 
taken on board with the idea of sup- 
plying the 700 passengers with funds 
before they went ashore in foreign 
ports. It was necessary to trade in 
and oul of the currencies of the 
dozen countries visited as the voyage 
progressed; the maze of depreciated 
exchanges was often fu!l of problems 
and excitement. 

The ship visited twenty-two ports, 
generally arriving at daylight. The 
bank opened at 7 o’clock and usually 
the banker burned the midnight oil 
working on his balances after scouring 
the banks of the port with his ubiqui- 
tous money bag, ever on the hunt for 
money. 


Trailing A. B. A. Check Crooks 


An interview with G. M. Curran, Bankers Trust Company, New York 


‘“TLYARLY one evening several months 
ago, two dark complexioned, 
stockily-built men might have been 
seen walking quietly and _ unosten- 
tatiously along a busy street in San 
Francisco. A person who was watch- 
ing their actions closely probably 
would have reached the conclusion or 
conjecture that they were shadowing 
someone, and that conclusion or con- 
jecture would have been a correct one. 
“I said that they ‘might have been 
seen. The event proved that they 
were not seen, at least not by their 
quarry, else this story would have had 


a different ending. And so the two 
detectives, acting in behalf of the 
‘A. B. A.’ Check Department of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
continued on their way. Entering 
one of the few saloons remaining in 
‘Frisco in these Volstead days, they 
stepped up to a little, pale, wiry man 
and after snapping a neat pair of steel 
bracelets on his wrists, they said some- 
thing to him in unison. It was not 
“We remember you, Mr. Addison Sims 
of Seattle, but ‘You are “Doc” 
Wright, forger of ““A. B. A.”’ Checks 
and a “fence” for pickpockets,’ or 


(Continued on page 33) 
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The Prohibitive High Cost Loving 
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Chase and Stevens, of the Seedgrowers National Bank, Get 
an Opportunity to Make Some Disconcerting Calculations 


HIS is a story for 

bankers who are 
in love (whether married or not) and 
all others who have either been in 
love or expect to be. And that takes 
in about all of them, I opine, for 
bankers, I have had occasion to ob- 
serve, are as humanly normal as 
persons of any other class, trade, 
business or calling. And being in love 
or having been in love or being about 
to fall in love is as normal as any 
condition a fretful life has to offer. 
Ain’t it the truth? 

Lyman Chase and Edgar Stevens, 
as was delicately hinted in these 
columns recently, were both in love. 
Being a truthful ‘chronicler of facts 
as I see them, a mere relator of incident 
with but a medicum of comment on 
cause and effect, I am not obliged 
to differentiate, particularly, as to 
the relative virulence of their respec- 
tive cases. It seems both wiser and in 
better taste to set down the incidents 
leading out of the peculiar state of 
mind in which each of the young tellers 
found himself, and leave deduction to 
the reader; but if I may venture an 
opinion, I should say that Chase had 
it worse. At least his symptoms were 
more pronounced than those of his 
co-worker of the cages. 

Do not get the idea that Lyman 
Chase went about his daily tasks with 
mind and fancy continually fixed upon 
the object of his affections, nor that 
he habitually comported himself in 
the manner of a moon-struck calf. 
That is not what is desired to be 
conveyed, at all. Fact is, about all 
you'd have noticed about Lyman those 
days was a predilection for starting out 
of doors without his hat, or for pouring 
a liberal portion from the syrup 


By ARTHUR 


A young lady, a very special young lady, had entered and paused in the lobby 
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F. McCARTY _ pitcher into his coffee 
under the delusion 
that he had hold of the cream jug, or 
wearing to work shoes that didn’t 
match. True, one evening on his way 
home, he walked half way to Endricks- 
ville before waking up to his surround- 
ings and whereabouts, but that was a 
mere incident and has but little rela- 
tion to the facts. And he appeared 
at the bank door one morning with his 
coat buttoned neatly over his under- 
wear, having neglected the slight form- 
ality of putting on his shirt, but thet 
was never discovered, for he went 
back home and put on the shirt before 
actually starting in at the window. 

It was the same morning that John 
Munsey came in. Munsey had lived 
in a town some distance away but was 
moving to Arcola and his purpose was 
to transfer his bank account from the 
other town to the Seedgrowers Na- 
tional. He said, in this connection, 
that he would not check on the funds 
represented by the check for $650 he 
handed through the wicket to Lyman 
Chase, but that he desired a certificate 
of deposit. Munsey was a_new- 
comer to the Seedgrowers, but one with 
splendid recommendations as a man of 
sound personal integrity though of small 
means, and Chase made out the certifi- 
cate of deposit on the customary blank, 
which was a negotiable form. Before 
handing it over he remarked to Munsey: 

“Now, Mr. Munsey, we will expect 
that you will make no use of this cer- 
tificate except, possibly, as an exhibit 
for credit, until you hear from us that 
we have returns on your check.” 

“That’s all right,” said Munsey. 
“T will wait until I hear from you. 
I don’t expect to use it for some weeks 
anyway.” 


As will be seen by a further perusal 
of these pages, Munsey was honest and 
did as he was told; that is, he waited 
until informed by the bank that he 
could negotiate the certificate if he 
desired to do so. But some very 
aggravating results flowed from the 
incident for all that. 

When Chase had finished with 
Munsey, he leaned over and engaged 
Edgar Stevens, in the next cage, in 
conversation. The two young fellows 
had much in common, as may have 
been gathered, and were soon deep 
in a discussion of the relative merits 
and demerits of Mount Barbara or 
Highland Court as places for the erec- 
tion of bungalows, when Stevens was 
brought back to a consideration of 
mundane things by the sight of a 
customer stopping in front of his 
wicket. 

“Say, Stevens, remember that 
cashier’s check you issued to me a 
few days ago?’’ asked the man, a Mr. 
Cronk, who was propyietor of a small 
rug-cleaning establishment. “I’ve lost 
it; want to get a duplicate.” 

‘““‘What’s that? Lost it? How?” 

“That’s the mystery,” replied 
Cronk. “Thought I had it in my 
pocketbook, but it ain’t there now. 
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I’ve }ooked high and low, but it seems 
to be gone. My real belief is that I 
accidentally emptied it into the waste 
and so into the steam fire box th’ other 
day when I was reddin’ out some old 
papers. Now IT’ll make an affidavit 
that it’s lost—”’ 

“Excuse me one moment,” said 
Stevens hastily, starting out of the 
cage after automatically closing the 
door. A young lady, a very special 
young lady, had entered the door of 
the bank and paused in the lobby, and 
toward her Edgar Stevens’ course 
pointed as true as if she were a lodestar 
and he the needle of a compass. 

There were some half whispered com- 
munications, taking but a moment, 
then the teller returned to his cage. 

“Er—now, what is it you were 
saying, Mr. Cronk?” he asked. 

“That cashier’s check —” 
began over again. 

“Oh, yes, you want a duplicate. 
And what was it about an—affidavit?” 

“Got it right here, swearing the paper 
is lost,’ and Cronk pushed a paper 
through to Stevens. ‘The teller picked 
it up, read it and noted that it bore the 
seal and name of a notary public. It 
stated Cronk’s name, age and address; 
that he was the original purchaser of 
cashier’s check No. 1213, for $200, 
issued by the Seedgrowers National 
Bank, that he had not negotiated it nor 
transferred it, and that it was lost 
while Cronk was still its owner. 
Nothing was said in the affidavit about 
whether or not Cronk had indorsed it or 
whether it was in exactly the same 
condition as when issued. 

“All right, Mr. Cronk,” and Stevens 
made out another cashier’s check for 
the amount and took it to Chester 
Gage, the cashier. That official was 
in the habit of leaving the details of 
these transactions to his tellers, 
and he wrote his name on the 
signature line without reading 
the paper. It was duly passed 
out to Cronk, who went his way. 

Edgar Stevens turned again 
to the adjoining cage. 

“Mount Barbara’s mighty 
nice, but you’ve got to keep 
a car to live out there. No 
street car, you know.” 

“All it takes is a flivver,” 
replied Chase. ‘“‘Me fora 
place where there’s plenty 
of air.”’ 

“How about January? 
Think you'll be as anxious 
for air then?” Stevens 
inquired. 

“Well, Dorothy’s crazy 
about Mount Barbara—yes, Mr. 
Harrison, good morning!” And 
Lyman turned to the customer. 

“Got some Liberty bonds here,” 
said Mr. Harrison. 
trustees of the college, 


Cronk 


you know, 


and these are the property of that 


“T’m one of the 


institution. Four thousand, four hun- 
dred dollars worth, and we want to have 
them changed to bonds of the perma- 
nent issue. Now, what is the best 
way to do it?” 

“Why, we'll take charge of that for 
you, Mr. Harrison,” said young Chase. 
“Glad to do it.” 

“I thought you might. 
be the charges?” 

“No charge at all, Mr. Harrison, no 
charge at all. It’s a _ service we 
frequently render for our customers. 
We'll send them to Washington and 
have the change made. Takes but a 
little while.”’ 

“But there'll be some expense for 
insurance, won’t there? We want to 
insure the bonds in transit and protect 
them in every possible way, as they’re 
college funds.” 

“Well, yes, there’ll be a small fee 
for that. We have an agency for 
insurance here in the bank and will 
have a policy issued. I'll give you a 
receipt for the bonds, Mr. Harrison, 
and I’ll notify you promptly when they 
are returned in the new form.” 

The receipt was handed to Harrison, 
and Lyman Chase then made the 
$4,400 worth of bonds into a neat 
carefully sealed package, and, after 
seeing that a policy of insurance was 
written up, sent the valuable bundle on 
its way to the department at Wash- 
ington. 

What has been related thus far is 
but the framework, as it were, of this 
story; the setting of the stage for events 
widely separated in time and as to 
persons involved, but having a com- 
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‘Say, Cronk, what 
have you got to say for yourself 


before I put you in jail?’’ Chase demanded hotly 
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mon bearing upon the lives, fortunes 
and sacred honors of two young men— 
inlove. After thus framing the scenery 
and placing the props, the audience 
is asked to wait over a period of four 
days. Not that such a period actually 
elapses before going on with the drama, 
the comedy and the tragedy of the 
play, for by the magic which dwells 
inherently in my typewriter, we jump 
straight over that time and arrive, 
plump! on the morning of the fifth day. 
“Telephone, Mr. Chase.” 


“Hello!” 
“Munsey talking,” came over the 
wire. “How about that certificate 


of deposit? Can I use it now?” 

“Wait a moment, Mr. Munsey,” 
said Chase, and he hurriedly looked up 
the matter. He found no remittance 
nor any returns whatever on the check, 
but as four days had gone by, a length 
of time in which he would have been 
sure to be advised if Munsey’s check 
had been turned down, he concluded 
it must have been paid and the remit- 
tance somewhere in the mail. 

“You may go ahead, Mr. Munsey. 
Check seems to be all right though 
I haven’t received the money yet,” 
he told his man over the wire. 

Now what had happened was some- 
thing quite outside the natural expecta- 
tions of a person in full possession of all 
his faculties, say, one not in love, to 
say nothing of the unlikelihood of one 
so afflicted to foresee it. An hour 
before the $650 check reached the bank 
on which it was written, the account of 
Mr. John Munsey was attached in a 
lawsuit. The delay in reporting was 
occasioned by the well meant but 
futile efforts of the bank to protect 
its depositor and get the attachment 
dissolved. When the court flatly refused 
to quash the writ of attachment, the 
check was sadly dishonored and re- 
turned to the Seedgrowers National 
Bank. 

But a negotiable certificate of deposit 
was out against that check, and Lyman 
Chase waited in a fever of impatience 
foritto appear. He had but one chance 
to save the situation, and but one, 
2s he saw it, and that was for 


that happened the bank 
could take it up and refuse 
to pay it. guessed 
right. It didn’t happen 
that way. Munsey had 
used the slip of paper, just 
as he had indicated over 
the telephone he would, by 
negotiating it to a third 
person, who thus became 
a holder in due course for 
F value, and upon presentation 
> it had to be paid. 

Chase got hold of Munsey 
at once to see what that 
person would or could do about 
making his dishonored check good. 
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Munsey was genuinely astonished as 
well as distressed when he learned the 
state of affairs from Chase, his first 
news that he had been sued and his 
bank account tied up. 

“Why, that’s terrible, Mr. Chase,” 
he said. “I wouldn’t have had it 
happen for worlds, particularly since 
I have used that money and have but 


a few dollars on hand. All I can say 


is, I’ll fix it up just as soon as I can. 
Shall I give you a note?” 

It seemed to Chase in his then frame 
of mind that little difference would be 
made, but he took the note for thirty 
days and went back to the bank, for 
once his mind firmly fixed on business 
and reflecting upon the folly of issuing 
anything negotiable on uncollected 
paper, but hoping that the honesty of 
his man would make good the paper. 

Upon his arrival at the bank, Lyman 
found the Liberty bonds belonging to 
the college, having been converted and 
returned to the bank. He counted 
them, found the amounts and denomi- 
nations correct, and placed the bundle 
in the safe, in that portion where the 
bank kept its own bonds but not in 
the part where it kept cash and cur- 
rency—and then forgot, in his worry, 
to notify Mr. Harrison, or anyone 
else connected with the college, of the 
arrival of the securities. 

Young Chase got by for several 
days after that with nothing of 
significance happening, but Edgar 
Stevens got into a little scrape, the 
outcome of incidents already described, 
and it happened in this wise: A well- 
known merchant of the town came in 
one day and among the items he offered 
for deposit was the original cashier’s 
check issued to Cronk. Stevens 
pounced uponit in the manner ofa hawk. 

“What’s this? Where did you get 
this, Mr. Keeler?” 

**Took it in in the store. Let’s see,”’ 
and he turned the paper over 
and read the indorsements. 
“Got that from Bill Conners.” 

**And Bill Conners is a notori- 
ous gambler; you knew that?” 

“I’ve heard as much,” said 
Keeler. “But there was no 
reason to doubt its validity. 
Anything wrong with it?” 4 

Stevens told him the @@ 
facts, which included the 
receipt a few days before 
of the duplicate and its pay- 
ment by the bank. 

“Tll have to hold this item 
up, Mr. Keeler,” hesaid. “I’m 
not refusing to pay it, you 
understand, but want to see 
where we stand in the matter.” 

“Oh, all right, but of course 
I shall insist upon payment,” 
replied Keeler as he turned 
away. 

Edgar Stevens immediately 
used the telephone to reach George 


Updyke, that fountain of legal wisdom, 
from whom the teller learned that un- 
less there were such facts as would 
show bad faith on Keeler’s part, there 
would be no defense to his demand 
for payment. 

““You say the instrument was negoti- 
able paper, and of course, in the hands 
of a third party, a holder in due course, 
it has to be paid. When issuing the 
duplicate you should have required an 
indemnity bond from Cronk to protect 
the bank. When any bill of exchange 
is lost, the loss falls on the owner, and 
it is his task to procure a duplicate and 
protect against loss by its issuance, 
and he must pay for his own indemnity 
bond. Of course Cronk is liable to the 
bank for the amount, and maybe 
you can get the money.” 

It was Edgar Stevens’ turn to hunt 
his man, and he did, in a hurry. He 
found Cronk in his place and the young 
teller landed on him with both feet, 
in a manner of speaking. 

“Say, Cronk, what’ve you got to 
say for yourself before I put you in 
jail?”’ he demanded, hotly. 

“What’s that? What’re you talking 
about?” 

“You represented to me that the 
original of that cashier’s check was 
lost, swore to it here in this affidavit, 
and now, after we have paid the 
duplicate, the original turns up and 


That great mass 
ae of steel had been blown 
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ts nobody in town had been aroused 
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will have to be paid. It bears your 
unmistakable indorsement on the back. 
How much else did you lose in the 
gambling game, Cronk?” 

“Listen, Mr. Stevens, am I crazy, or 
are you? What are you talking about, 
anyway?” 

“You understand my words, don’t 
you? And you remember getting the 
duplicate check, don’t you?” 

“Sure thing; the original was lost 
just like I said.” 

“Well, it wasn’t lost, or if it was, the 
original has been found and we have 
to pay it! And that worthless hound 
but clever gambler, Bill Conners, is 
the chap who got the money. Now 
how about it?” 

“T don’t know a thing about that, 
Mr. Stevens,” said Cronk in a tone 
the sincerity of which could not be 
doubted. “I lost it. He must have 
found it.” 

you indorsed it?” 

“Don’t re—let’s see; yes, I had, 
cometothink. Was going to use it, and 
did use the duplicate to pay a debt.” 

“Well, there’ll be a warrant for you 
in three days if you don’t dig up $200 
for us,” said Stevens severely, and 
went away. 

The following day, Cronk did come 
in and pay the $200, and that was that, 
or so Edgar Stevens fondly thought, 
even when, after another week, the 
bank received a postal card from the 
state capital, signed by the referee in 
bankruptcy. The card bore the infor- 
mation that William Cronk had been 
adjudged a bankrupt, that a day had 
been set when creditors could meet 
and examine the bankrupt as to his 
assets and elect a trus- 

mi, tee, etc., etc. Stevens, 

ik deeming that the bank 
was through with Cronk 
and all his affairs, threw 
the card into the waste 
paper basket. 

That night the Seed- 
growers National Bank 
was robbed. When the 
first of the bank force 
arrived next morning, the 
janitor was found sitting in 
the open door, paralyzed 
from fear, afraid to venture 
back into the bank after 
his discovery, and lacking 
presence of mind enough to 
telephone to the police or 

the bank officials. It was 
but a few minutes, how- 
ever, before Chester Gage, 
the cashier, and Edgar 
Stevens and LymanChase 
were excitedly viewing 
the results of a cleverly 
placed charge of ‘“‘soup” 
in the interstices of the 
vault door. That great mass of steel 
had been blown from its moorings, 
but such skill had been employed 


(Continued on page 45) 
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The Value of Continuous Publicity 


‘Bank Advertising Must Be Forceful as Well as Dignified,’’ Says 
W. J. Kommers, of Spokane; Other Advertising Comment 


ITH us, bank advertising is not 

an experiment,” says W. J. 
Kommers, ‘president of the Union 
Trust Company, of Spokane, Wash. 
“We have noted the results of adver- 
tising everywhere in the continuing 
progress of banks that showed the 
foresight and courage to make liberal 
appropriation 
for publicity as 
an aid to getting 
new business, 
and our own ex- 
perience has 
been no less con- 
clusive. 

“For twenty 
years the Old 
‘National Bank 
and the Union 
Trust Com- 
pany, of Spo- 
kane, have been 
building them- 
selves into the business and personal 
life of the Spokane country not only 
by the scope and quality of the service 
they render but also through persistent 
and aggressive publicity. 

“The function of bank advertising, 
as our two institutions see it, is to 
interpret to the public their person- 
alities as conceived by the men who 
are responsible for their policies and 
practice. It has been our feeling 
that the executive of a financial insti- 
tution is charged with the building up 
of its business no less than with the 
details of management and service. 
This feeling has naturally led us to 
avoid spasmodic publicity effort and 
to work always along carefully planned 
and well-defined lines. 

“Tt is, of course, axiomatic that good 
advertising always talks about the 
goods. The customer is interested in 
nothing else. The goods, where bank 
advertising is concerned, are service 
and safety—the service and safety 
of the particular institution that is 


W. J. Kommers, president, 
Union Trust Company, 
Spokane, Wash. 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., New York City 


spending the money. We advertise 
them. We tell why we are able to 
supply these commodities to the 
public, and how. We have not been 
content merely to advertise the bank- 
ing business. Always we have under- 
taken to make plain the very definite 
advantages, as we saw them, of a 
customer’s relationship with the Old 
National and the Union Trust. 

“The very nature of our business 
has compelled a measure of conserva- 
tism in this. A banker has to be conserv- 
ative—or he won’t be a banker long. 
His advertising must be dignified as 
well as forceful, or it will offend some 
prospective patrons and alarm others. 
It must be attractive in arrangement 
and typography or it will fall far short 
of the mark. In form, as in substance, 
it must indicate the kind of institution 
that sponsors it. 

“Bank advertising, moreover, must 
serve a broader purpose than bringing 
in new accounts. It must contribute 
to the holding of present business, and 
to its further development. And it 
should not only serve as a guide to the 
organization and perhaps as an inspi- 
ration, but should also help to enlist 
the interested co-operation of everyone 
who should be interested in the bank — 
including directors, stockholders, yes, 
and satisfied customers. 

“The publicity of our affiliated 
institutions, whether in the form of 
newspaper and financial journal space, 
printed matter, letters or enclosures, 
is always planned with these consider- 
ations in mind and we have spared no 
effort to make every line of copy appeal 
specifically to the individuals of the 
group at which it is aimed. We have 
certain services to offer, and we place 
them at the disposal of those who 
should be particularly interested. 


“At the same time we have not 
neglected to do our share toward 
dispelling the mystery which too 
frequently surrounds banking and 
trust and investment activities. In 
times of stress, suspicion is likely to 
surround the institution that does not 
advertise and that has shown no 
inclination to tell the public what it 
stands for; what it has done and is 
doing in the community. Our aim, 
rather, has been so completely to 
familiarize our public with the names, 
the strength, and the facilities of these 
institutions—and with the spirit that 
actuates them—through carefully 
planned advertising that is dignified and 
attractive as well as forceful and 
through real news, signed articles and 
addresses by our officers, that when any 
man in our territory requires a banking, 
trust or investment service, he will in- 
stinctively think first of our institution. 

“This last, indeed, sums up .the 
purpose of bank advertising as we 
see it.” 


EFERRING to the bank bill- 

boards, a group of which is repro- 
duced herewith (Fig. 1), James J. 
Pesicka, president of the Depositors 
State Bank, Chicago, writes that the 
sketches for the ads were drawn by 
Mrs. Pesicka and that it was from her 
sketches the Thos. Cusack Company 
reproduced the advertisements as they 
appeared on the billboards. The result 
was very creditable and ought to be 
effective advertising. 


OME unusually good booklet work 
is produced by the Publicity 
Department of the Guardian Savings 


& Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio. © 


Among recent samples which have 
come to my attention are the following: 
“The Guardian Way of Caring for 
Securities.” 
“The Guardian Way of Managing 
Real Estate.” 
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DEPQSITORS 


DEPOSITORS STATE BANK 
4633-4637 So. Ashiand Ave. 


GOVERNMENT SUPERVIS 
appests te te young as well as fo tice old 


Fig. 1. Effective billboard advertising 
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Even before the Northward Trend 
of Business 


years ago—this Com — ves of tamules whose estaces we admunuster. 
Then. too. the growing suburban populanon 
—manv of them cur patrons—using uptown 


readences at sth Avenue and Forty 
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Inaddition ore bang fos 
best ace 
whe hener thew the gist Sereer 
wty of gand Screet and sth Avenue tm be cpened 
by anyof larger downtown trust companies the 
However it was ner mere'y to be fot full 
gang uptown ther caused us so far bach are at the disposal of 
w the gist Sereer Branch was 
because our officers believed would 
great accommadation to many representa 


the of the Stare" 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


WILLIAM STREET 
FIFTH AVE OFFICE, FIFTH AVE AT ST 
|AMES H PERKINS 


HORACE HOWLAND KING 


Fig. 2 


A savings folder, entitled 


Foundation of Your Home.”’ 


Col. Arthur C. Rogers is head of 
the Publicity Department of the 
institution. 


HE 70th Anniversary Advertise- 

ment of the First National Bank 
of Brooklyn, with its picture of the big 
ocean liner indicating progress (Fig. 2), 
is a very pleasing advertisement. 
Another good “‘ship’”’ ad is that of the 
National Park Bank of New York 
headed ““Trade Channels” (Fig. 3). 


OME good advertising is being 
done by the National Bank of the 
Republic, Salt Lake City. The adver- 
tisement reproduced herewith (Fig. 2) 


certainly appeals to ambitious young 
business men. 


N THE past I have given sundry 
digs at the old-fashioned adver- 
. tising formerly done by the Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Company, New York. 
Now that modern advertising has been 
adopted by this 
century-old in- 
stitution, I am 
only too glad 
to reproduce 
one of its later 
newspaper ad- 
vertisements 
(Fig. 2) to- 
gether with Ivy 
L. Lee’s com- 
ment on the ad- 
vertising: 
obvious 
difficulty in 
Fig. 3. Attention-compel- bank advertis- 
ated ling ing is to differ- 


commercial banking practice. 


Exablished 1856 


THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
24 Broadway 
Safe Deposit Vaults 


There was the further and a most urpor- 
tant reason. thet the tremerdous expansion of 
busaness un «hat was then residennal distnct 
would require enlarged hanking ta-thoes 
Setuated in the heart of whar now one of 
rest bus:ness centres of the world the 

faccines the Fifth Avenue ofhce 
2 constardy growin, 
chertele which recognizes the advantages cf 
an mstmunon chartered “For sh purpose of 


THE BURROUCHS 


With A Wake of 70 Years Behind 
and A Vong Ahead 


Are You Figuring on a 
Bigger Business? 


—if your policies are constructive—if the principles con. 
trolling your business are sound and the plans for the fu- 
ture financyally safe—your dream of a bigger business, in 
@ more representative institution can be realized 


— WE WILL HELP YOU 


We admire 
who will STE “OUT T OF THE 
CROWD" and de the 
things. We have belped man: 
of them reach their paRrvnd 
goals and we're proud of the 
Rucersses. 


vour abihty and thmk. 
We are bere to help you. 

‘Tie Natonal Bank of the Re 
public, ergamzed when th» 
community had but a fraction of 
ite present pupulgfion and in 
dustmes, has aided mm the de 
velopment of many of the most 
substantial enterpnses and 
helped the presperity of this 

entire section 


With the financial aseietance 
of this strong bank and the 
helpful counsel of its officers. 
YOU can. of yeu will. leave the 
crowd behind and possess the 
business which now seme but a With ever increasing capacity 
dream and a never ceasing zeal for the 
good of this city and state. this 
bank seeks to co-operate with 
all businesses that are striving 
for still greate things. 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC 


Amt Cashier 


Every busines man foust 
prepare for tomorrow" — 
that’s the time that counts. 


If you have a profitable, well-established business now 


the time. May ‘th and wealth of Br now 
third 


Joseph Huber 


Frederick Wo Krueget fur Witham | Ahern Tow 


DIRECTORS 


Ver Preeéem ‘Sham Co 
Charles F Tore 


"FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 
— OF BROOKLYN 


EST ABLISMEL (#52 


Havemeves St Ban or Praze 


How an old institution is advertising in a new way, inspiring copy from Salt Lake City and the ship of progress 


entiate one institution from another 
without violating canons of truth and 
good taste. All trust companies are 
presumed to be safe, and all of them 
perform substantially the same func- 
tions. The choice, therefore, between 
one company and another lies very 
largely in the manner in which the 
companies do substantially the same 
thing. Self-assertion in such advertis- 
ing is not effective. 

“The Farmers’ Loan advertising 
meets this difficult problem by the 
advancement not of virtues and 
services peculiar to itself, but of 
standards by which it is willing to be 
judged. The slogan which prefaces 
each one of the advertisements is 
taken from the charter of the company 
which states that it was formed ‘for 
the purpose of accommodating the 
citizens of the state.’ The second 
advertisement of the series reads: 


Accepting a new depositor involves the 
obligation to consider the bank’s other 
depositor. The character of the man, 
and of his business, counts as much as the 
amount of his current balance. 


“This is followed by a third adver- 
tisement the text of which said: 


The creation of a trust fund means the 
giving of your own powers and authority 
to another. Choose with the greatest care 
the company entrusted with this power and 
authority. And if you desire, provide 
that your own lega Jadviser shall serve for 
it as he has for you. 


“The form of these advertisements 
is shown in the accompanying repro- 
duction. It may be assumed that the 
company expects that the standards 


that it advocates will be identified 
as its own. 


“There is entirely lacking, however, 
any element of assertiveness that it is 
a more desirable institution than any 
other with which to do_ business. 
That conclusion is left, and probably 
safely left, to the reader, who can 
scarcely escape the impression that the 
institution in question is one that is 
willing to be judged by the most severe 
standards that any one cares to set up. 
There is the further element that this 
advertising emphasizes the stable, 
conservative and at the same time the 
accommodating character of the com- 
pany.” 


HERE are very few banks in the 

country as old as the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurance on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, and fewer still 
that are able to include a view of 
Independence Hall in any picture 
showing their location. This is a 
particularly interesting advertisement 
(Fig. 4) but the advertising argument 
is entirely by inference and implica- 
tion, not by any statements made in 
the copy. 

(Continued on page 36) 


| THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 
For surances on Loves and Granemg Arrauincs 
‘TRUST AND SAFE Deposit COMPANY. 


MAIN OFFICE CHESTNUT STREET 
OPPOSITE INDEFENOENCE MALE 


Fig. 4. Opposite Independence Hall 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


— 


Service Founded on an Ideal” 


The “Hard Times~ Bugaboo — 
ls Your Bank Making This Mistake 7 


Twenty-three 


NE year ago the Directors of a 
() small Kansas bank, finding that 
business was on the decline and 
crop conditions poor, instructed the cashier 


to ‘‘cut expenses” and stop advertising 
for a year. 


‘The cashier, an aggressive individual, 
insisted that the time to work the hardest 
in holding old depositors, as well as get- 
ting new ones, was during “hard times.” 
After much argument he was given 
grudging permission to go ahead. 


The results more than justified the 
cashier’s judgment. On June 30th last 
he reported to his directors a gain of more 
than $100,000 in deposits, thereby in- 
creasing the earning capacity of the bank 
$6,000 a year—and this at a time when 


the other banks in the town were showing” 


losses. 


Needless to say, the directors of this 
particular bank have been thoroughly 
convinced that the small sum used during 
the year for business development was 
NOT an item of “expense,” but by far the 
bank’s most profitable investment. 


THERE Witt Be No OBLIGATION 


BAUDER-BAKER 
738 South Michigan Avenue - Chicago ” 


No lronbound Contract to Hold You— 


Our Clients Are Retained 


by Good Service Alone. 


LL deposit-building effort, however, 
AN and ALL advertising do not pro- 
duce paying returns. To build up 

the deposits of your bank, your efforts 
must be based upon a sound and definite 


plan, properly executed—then profitable 
results are inevitable. 


Bauder-Baker is an organization of 
practical bankers, who have been through 
the mill of actual banking experience, and 
who have been face to face for many years 
with this problem of building business. 


Based upon this practical experience we 
have developed a 14-division deposit- 
building service that will produce profitable 
results—and at the lowest possible cost 
for your bank. 


We do not ask you to sign an ironbound 
one-year or two-year contract. Satis- 
faction is guaranteed. You take no 
chance and can stop our Service any time, 
if you become dissatisfied. 


If you are seriously interested in devel- 
oping the business of your bank—even in 
‘“‘*hard times’ —we shall be glad to outline 
for you the many points of superiority 
of this unusual plan. 


Write Topay For Detaits 


& 


Bauder-Baker 
4 738 S. Michigan Av. 


« Chicago, 
Gentlemen: 


ing Service. 


We are interested in your 
“Individualized” Deposit-Build- 
Kindly send us details. 


ff 


Ill. 


President 
Cashier 


Bank 


City 
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THE BURROUGHS 


CLEA 


The Science 


At the first touch of the 
forger’s ink-removing acid, 
anywhere on a PROTOD- 
Greenbac draft or check, the 
word ‘“‘VOID”’ flashes into 
view. No human skill can re- 
store the surface pattern—the 
document is cancelled auto- 
matically. 


Protectograph Check-Writer 
shreds the amount of words 
representing Dollars and 
Cents, through the paper in 
two distinct colors. Numbers 
red, denominations black. 


(Todd Patent) 


When purchased without 
PROTOD checks, the 


EXACTLY Protectograph 
Check Writer carries $10,000 
insurance policy covering 
only the amount. 


EXACTLY DOLLARS 


This is wht | 


PROTODG 


Forgery-Proof 


(Always 


Mark the first distinct advance in the design 
of security documents in half a century. Sur- 
rounded with the same rigid precautions in 
manufacture as Government bank notes. 

$10,000 forgery insurance policy— paid 
up—to purchasers of Protectograph Check- 


cks 


the 


writet 

drafts 
= 
jointl 
altera 
amou 


TODD PROTECTERA 


(Establi! 1899) 
World’s Largest Mal§of Ch 


Devices and 


-Proc 


1186 University Avenu{ROC! 
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ee 


no | 1976 


CENTS 


J PREST. 
SECRETARY: 
TREAT. 


mt happens 


cks and Drafts 


the back) 


n {writer and PROTOD-Greenbac checks or 
- Idrafts. Policy specifically covers both pur- 
n fchasing bank and_ correspondent banks, 
jointly, against loss or lawsuit by fraudulent 
d alteration of payee name, date, number or 
amount. 


THRAPH CO., INC. 


ablis# 1899) 


Malaof Check-Protecting 
Forfy-Proof Checks 


enl§ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


lied to Negotiable Instruments 


PROTOD-Greenbac is a 
strong, tough, flexible paper, 
registered and safeguarded like 


the silk-thread bond made’ 


especially for Government 
bank notes. It is crisp and 
durable with the snap and 
‘crackle’ of a new bill. Green 
on the back—a choice of 
pleasing colors for the face. 


Every progressive banker 
will be interested in the little 
book, ‘‘Science Solves the 
Forgery Problem’’— mailed 
upon receipt of this coupon if 


attached to your bank letter- 
head. 


drafts to 


Todd 
Protectograph 
Co., Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Send book and sample 


ar B. C. H. 9-22 
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‘Here’s the New 
Ben F ranklin 


With Patented 
Coin Slot Guard 
and Hinged Bottom. 


Designed by the bankers of America— 
unknowingly, perhaps, but designed by 
them nevertheless, for through its entire 
construction their expressed preferences 
governed absolutely. This is why we 
feel so confident the new “Ben Franklin” 
will appeal to you. 


SIZE---3 1-2 in. long, 15-8 in. wide. 21-4 in. high. Its 
ane and shape permits it to be easily slipped into the 
pocket. 


CONSTRUCTION.---Stamped from heavy brass, Every 
part strongly riveted int» place. 


HANDLE---Round, so it will not cut the hand. Securely 
fastened to safe. 


LOCK---Made of heavy steel, working on a principle 
that insures quick opening the instant key is turned. 


HINGED BOTTOM.--Drops down immediately when 
bolt is released. Shuts in place quickly. No time 
lost in removing contents and fitting in bottom. 


COIN SLOT---Takes coins of every denomination, also 
bills. Equipped with the Patented Ball Coin Slot 
Guard described below, guaranteed to be absolutely 


**pick-proof. 


The Patented Ball Coin Slot Guard 


The Law of Gravity makes the picking of safes 
equipped with the Ball Coin Slot Guard shown 
above absolutely impossible. When the safe is 
upside down (the position it must bein to attempt 
picking) eight steel balls drop down out of place, 
completely closing the slot. When the safe is 
right side up, the balls fall back into place leaving 
a wide, clear opening that the largest coin will 
DROP through the instant it is released. It is 
unnecessary to push one coin through with another. 
Bills, too, can easily be inserted. The Patented 
Ball Coin Slot Guard is found ONLY on safes 
manufactured by this company. 


Mail the Coupon Below TODAY. 


THE BANKERS SAVINGS AND 
CREDIT SYSTEM CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Gentlemen: 
Without obligation, please send prices and sample 


of your new “Ben Franklin” Home Safe which we will! 
return if we do not place order. 
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Observations of an Agency Man 


By A BANK COPY WRITER 


LARGE percentage of the banks 

. throughout the United States 
employ the services of an advertising 
company, and more than half of them 
do not know how to get their money’s 
worth. 

I’ve been on both sides of the fence. 
Years ago I was advertising manager 
in a bank using an advertising service. 
Since then I have had an intimate 
knowledge of three of the leading bank 
advertising company’s methods— 
stood where I could watch the wheels 
go round in one, and took a hand at 
turning the wheels in two others. 

Because the service is inexpensive, 
those on the bank side of the fence are 
inclined to feel that some cheap man is 
grinding out the “ads,” and they show 
him about as much deference as the 
messengers in their banks. 

Do you use a bank advertising service? 

Then you should be interested in 
these few inside facts. 

As I said, years ago I was an adver- 
lising manager in a bank using the 
service of a_ well-established bank 
advertising company, and somehow I 
felt I knew a great deal more about 
bank advertising than did this com- 
pany. Oh no, I hadn’t made any 
special study of advertising, but I just 
knew anyhow. 

Then one day the head of our adver- 
tising company came down for an all- 
day session. Well, I criticized his serv- 
ice freely, and finally he asked me, 
‘““Have you ever taken the trouble to 
look into the fundamentals—the psy- 
chology of advertising?” I hadn’t. 
But I began at once. I read every 
book I could get, plus taking some 
special work at the university. And 
the more enlightened I grew, the more 
I saw how ignorant I had been showing 
myself to be in some of the things I had 
written to our advertising company. 

In time, I woke up to the fact that a 
good live advertising manager can 
have his hands very busy dishing out 
the copy furnished him by some good 
company that specializes in bank 
advertising, for it is no small job to 
keep the wheels turning as they should 
if a bank is doing even a moderate 
amount of advertising. 

Well, I made it a point to know 
advertising men in other lines—I 
moved to a regular advertising rookery. 
I learned that general advertising 
agencies charged their clients as much 
as 15 per cent of the total advertising 
appropriation, which 15 per cent 
amounted to hundreds and thousands 
of dollars. Our bank was paying $25 a 
month for unlimited service. 

I got to know a couple of commercial 
artists, and found out that what to me 


were the simplest sort of drawings, 
were costing fifty and a hundred dollars. 

And then I wondered how on earth 
our bank was able to get anything for 
the price we were paying. 

But I learned, and I’m telling you, as 
it’s no secret. 

I went with a bank advertising com- 
pany. It was a regular life-sized or- 
ganization, all departmented off and 
running like clockwork. I thought, 
**My, but these people must be getting 
a lot more for their service than my old 
bank paid.’ But I learned their fee 
was about the same. Then I said to 
myself, “‘How can they afford to pay 
me more than I was getting at the 
bank?’’—and of course others in the 
company were making more. 

I saw the hundreds of contracts they 
had and again I scratched my head. 
Now it took practically all my time 
looking after the advertising of one 
bank and I began to get weak in the 
knees. “Suppose they should expect 
me to care for as many as a dozen 
banks?” Say a dozen! It came a lot 
stronger than that, and I wasn't 
snowed under either. I had time to 
write copy, chaperon it through the 
hands of the copy chief; rewrite it and 
chaperon it again. 

You see, it was this way: there are 
a lot of banks that take only one ad a 
week, a couple of lobby cards and a 
form letter per month for getting new 
business. Well, it’s a poor man that 
cannot write up a month’s supply for 
such a bank in an hour or so. And then 
allow another hour per month for 
correspondence and taking care of 
requests for special copy, and that 
bank has received its pro rata of atten- 
tion of bank advertising specialists— 
men who are eating, sleeping and 
working on nothing but how to make 
bank advertising pull business. We 
men on the bank advertising company 
side of the fence read the same maga- 
zines as do the officers of your bank— 
only more thoroughly. We also read 
advertising magazines, and we read 
farmers’ and trade magazines and then 
nationally known general publications 
to boot. “But that is general knowl- 
edge,” you say. For keeping posted 
on each locality, each man _ goes 
through the local papers of each of his 
clients—that is, when the banks will 
send their papers; many do not regard 
this as necessary. We also take in 
bankers’ and advertisers’ conventions. 

Yet, as I said, back in the days when 
I was advertising manager in this bank, 
with never any thought of spending a 
quarter of my time keeping posted, I 
imagined there was nothing to adver- 
tising. And, I know from contact | 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


have since had with bank advertising 
managers of banks, that this is the way 
they too feel. 

These are real cases, and typical. 

For instance, in the First National 
Bank—a $10,000,000 bank—a teller 
was given the advertising to handle, 
and the president asked if we would go 


to a little pains to help him get lined | 


up. This bank was doing considerable 
direct-by-mail as well as newspaper 
and magazine advertising, but all that 
advertising meant to this young chap 
was newspaper copy. He was quite 
frank in expressing the opinion that the 
direct-by-mail advertising was all bunk 
—their traceable results the year be- 


fore were 125 per cent gain on their | 


most unprofitable savings accounts, 
and of course in the days of 1919 when 
no one was satisfied with less than 200 
or 300 per cent profits, perhaps after 
all this young man’s version of what 
was worth while, was only in line with 
the times. But, you know the officers 
generally are more conservative, and I 
may mention that the president of this 
bank looked upon the 125 per cent 
increase as some results. 

Anyway, this teller started out by 
such commands as: “I (it was always 
‘Y) want to run an ad in such and 
such a paper next week. You may 
submit something and if I think it is 
better than what I have written, I may 
use it. Make it something on safety 
and the bank’s age.”’ If he did see fit 
to use that furnished by the advertising 
company, he always added, “‘and gives 
personal service,” regardless of how it 
fitted in. 

One day some salesman showed him 
scenery blotters at a very fat price and 
he sent one over to the advertising 
company for copy in the usual way. 

He was for changing the newspaper 
style of display—some one sent in an 
anonymous suggestion, ““Why always 
run your copy to one side?” and of 
course he changed and centered it, and 
with their particular signature and 
border, to center it was to off-balance 
it. 

You couldn’t tell him a thing, oh 
dear no. He pulled out all the dear old 
antiquated and discarded advertising 
ideas that ever were used. And all this 
while, the work of keeping the wheels of 
their direct-by-mail campaign running 
smoothly was suffering shamefully for 
attention. 

Well, I saw myself as my old bank’s 
advertising company saw me, so I 
suggested the medicine that pulled me 
through — that he post himself on 
the fundamentals. However, he 
hadn’t time he said. I know for a 
truth that he worked as late as 4 or 
4:30 every afternoon and till 1 on 
Saturday afternoons. 

He stood in his own light, and the 
company I was with did only what any 
company can do in such a case— wait 


INANCING has as much to 

do with making a successful 
cotton crop as planting and cul- 
tivating. Merchants finance the 
grower so he can pay labor. Local 
banks finance the merchant and in 
turn seek funds from larger banks. 
Without intelligent financing, 
growers would be forced to sacri- 
fice cotton for cash. 


The National Shawmut Bank is 
an important link in the financial 
chain. The services of this bank 
are used to reduce the expense 
of costly handling between the 
fertile cotton fields of the South 


Capital and Surplus 
$20,000,000 


THE NATIONS 


Turning a crop into money 


and the mammoth cotton mills of 
New England. Our correspond- 
ents are located in every concen- 
trating point, ready to carry out 
instructions of clients in all matters 
in which a bank can be of assistance. 


You are invited to call upon 
our 86 years of experience for sug- 
gestions as to economical methods 
of financing shipments to domes- 
tic and export markets. In deal- 
ing with firms in this territory 
the quickest and most direct 
route is via the bank that 1s 
closest to the heart of New 
England’ s industries. 


Correspondence is 
cordially invited 


MUT BANK 


of BOSTON 


Four Superior Features of Burroughs Paper 


It costs no more to buy Burroughs roll 
paper, yet its superior finish and 
strength guarantee substantial savings 
to users of adding machines. 


Burroughs roll paper is non-absorbent. 
This adds greatly to the life of ribbons 
and provides clear, legible printing. 


It is free from lint. This guarantees 
better mechanical operation. 


For quotations get into touch with your nearest Burroughs agency, 
. or, if you prefer, write 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


Service Department 


It is of uniform width—an important 
item to the person operating the 
machine. 

It has the requisite tensile strength — 
paper will not tear—cuts evenly — 
saves relisting of items, which is neces- 
sary when paper tears as it is being 
removed from the roll. 


Rolls contain 250 ft. Width 23; inches. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Like Detroit’s 
Great Plants 


In Detroit—the fourth city—men have learned 
Sie to keep abreast of today. They have learned never 
Be to hesitate in replacing even the semi-antiquated, if 
they would progress. 


This Bank has taken lessons from Detroit’s great 
manufacturing industries. It razed a fourteen story 
<a hotel building to make way for the above modern 

structure. 


Here every department is designed to speed and 
insure accuracy in the handling of the financial re- 
sponsibilities placed with us. Minutes are considered 
in the routing and dispatching of business. 

The Bank is like a great modern plant. 
With such facilities, this Bank is in first position 
ga to serve you in the Great Lakes Region. 


(Formerly First & Old Detroit National Bank) 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 


nsult ’ 
a Stron | “Greater Results Per Dollar’ 
| “Without going into any great detail, 
39 Dignified Burroughs Clearing House is producing 
Business Ventures 
Bank dollar than any other publication in 


which-we. advertise.”’ 
We will gladly put at your 


Advertising 


City BANK AND 


| | greater results, in selling banks, per 


re 


This paragraph is from a letter 


received not long ago from the Addres- 
sograph Company, Chicago, manufac- 


Trust CoMPANY ||| turer of the Addressograph. 
‘ | || It should not be without its signifi- 
We , | || cance to producers of equipment and | 
pod inciting type supplies used by financial institutions. 
200 Danks have adopted | 
— Write for speciman The Burroughs Clearing House 
ere HOLLAND ADVERTISING CO, Inc | Detroit, Michigan | 
244 Fifth Avenue ~ NewYork 
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THE BURROUGHS 


until- his boss gets his number. This 
didn’t take long. 

Then the Second National Bank 
never peeps from the time they put 
their name on the dotted line of the 
contract until they send in a short curt 
letter, asking that we “discontinue.” 
Don’t think we didn’t write to them 
with suggestions; that we didn’t try in 
every way to get some sort of response, 
for we did. 

This bank had run the same copy for 
three straight months, regardless of 
our entreaties to change. They had 
left in the basement to gather dust 
booklets that were increasing business 
in other banks 125 per cent a year. 
And with this treatment, they told 
folks that their advertising service was 
no good; that it never got them a dol- 
lar’s worth of business, and that they 
didn’t believe in advertising for banks. 

Then again the Third National 
Bank told us when they signed up that 
they used the Blank Company’s ad- 
vertising service last year and it was no 
good. They started by returning 
everything that was sent them, and 
without the slightest suggestion as to 
why. Asked what they had in mind, 
they. probably would say, ‘““We want 
something new and catchy—we might 
as well write our own advertising as to 
give you ideas; that’s what we are 
paying you for.’ Yes, that was a hot 
one! Anyway, we poor dubs in the 
service department studied their con- 
fidential information sheet again; 
scratched our heads and went it blindly 
for another chance. 

And this bank that wants ‘“‘something 
new” would, upon receipt of a fresh 
supply of copy, run its own copy which 
in most cases was the most trite variety 
one could imagine, with such “human 
interest” captions as ‘Our Facilities,” 
or “Safety First.” Well, they quit at 
the expiration of their contract and took 
up with the next advertising concern, 
and, when they had made the rounds, 
they began again with the first com- 
pany employed—but they never 
learned to co-operate. 

The Fourth National Bank used 
anything sent and never bothered 
about their advertising themselves, 
other than to hand it to the newspaper, 
or the postoffice, as the case might be. 

While such a client is easy, it is not 
satisfactory or interesting to work on. 

The president of the Fifth National 
Bank in a small southern farming 
community was trying to get his folks 
away from the one crop idea. He sent 
us clippings that hit the nail on the 
head; he wrote us bald facts; he saw to 
it that we got his local papers; his bank 
statements and anything that would 
keep us in touch with the bank and the 
community. 

While this was a very small account, 
I was keen about working on it and 
nothing was too much trouble. Why? 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Bec2use he let us get into his game. 
He ‘ook his advertising seriously. No, 
we didn’t always agree on everything. 
When we didn’t, we enjoyed a frank 
excliange of opinions, and of course our 
company wound up with: “You are 
paying the bill and we are here to give 
you what you want.” And almost 
always, he came back with, ““You folks 
know the advertising business better 
than I pretend to. Give me what I 
ought to have.” 

The advertising manager of the 
Sixth National Bank started out by 
letting us know he was on the job by 
pulling to pieces everything submitted 
him. We sent him good straight-from- 
the-shoulder replies full of ‘reason 
why.” After two months we got a nice 
letter from him expressing his apprecia- 
tion for the patience we had had in 
showing him his mistakes, and went on 
to say that he had learned a lot from us. 
Sometimes after we got started so 
nicely, this man would submit pieces of 
his own copy for criticism and our 
opinion as to whether it was worth 
using. When it was good we told him 
so and patted him on the back. When 
it didn’t seem to have pulling quali- 
ties, we told him what seemed the 
matter. 

He got ideas from things happening 
on the inside of his bank; sent us a 
memo (yes, we soon got on these easy 
terms) and we would add an idea of our 
own, weld the two together and send it 
back, and he really had something. 

Once he outlined a situation in their 


‘community they wished to correct, 


along with his suggestion for doing it. 
We wrote up a campaign along en- 
tirely different lines and sent it in with 
an explanation why their way seemed 
unethical. He acknowledged our letter, 
saying it was just what they needed, 
and thanked us for our interest. 

“But suppose he and the bank get to 
feeling they can write as good copy as 
your company, and your own criti- 
cisms of his work lose you the ac- 
count?’ you ask. 

Here is the way a first-class bank 
advertising company feels on such a 
possibility: if any young chap is willing 
to dig in and n. r advertising so he is 
capable of sw. g it alone, we are 
tickled to death to help him and will 
say, “God bless you”’ when he shoul- 
ders the whole burden. 

But this chap and his chief say, 
“You folks are a clearing house for 
advertising ideas; you are seeing our 
bank from the outside; you get more 
the customers’ view than we can; you 
capitalize on material that we’d never 
think of using because it’s common 
everyday stuff to us, but you see in it 
something new and of interest to the 
public. We need you and always will 
as much as we need our attorney. Our 
advertising manager here is doing fine 
work in business promotion and is now 
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Send for This Bank 


Only one way we can emphasize the popular- 
ity of this savings bank —our reorders from 
banks in all sections of the country. 


The ‘‘TIMESAVER” means an initial deposit 
of $5 instead of the customary $1 account. 


Secure the exclusive use of the ““TIME- 
SAVER?” in your city. It is a business getter, 
savings stimulator, constant savings reminder 
and a permanent advertisement for your bank. 


TheMilwaukeeTimesaver Co, 
Trust Company Bldg. 


Milwaukee Wisconsin. 


Mail this coupon today. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send us sample “TIMESAVER” on memo (without cost 
to us), also additional information. 
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To Insure Profits 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO TOLEDO DALLAS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH ATLANTA FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE sT. Louis DETROIT RICHMOND HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON 


Plan Your Budget on 
Sound Cost Accounting 


“It is one thing to make the Plan 
quite another to work the Plan’’ 


PROFIT, in a large measure, is the 
elimination of LOSS. To be eliminated, 
Loss must be accurately detected. 


Adequate Cost Accounting—Account- 
ing Control—locates Loss, shows where, 
how, when, and in what amount it oc- 
curs, and points out the remedy. 


Only thru Cost Accounting can the 
factors that enter into the Budget— 
always planned to insure Profits—be 
determined and controlled. 


Present business conditions demand 
adequate and sound Cost Accounting, 
devoid of frills, and administered by a 
competent organization of experts of 
wide and varied experience. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 


KANSAS CITY CINCINNATI 


BALTIMORE DENVER 


How The Burroughs Clearing House 
Is Producing for Addressograph 


ADVERTISING 


“We know to the last cent what we spend for advertising 
and so far as humanly possible exactly how many pennies we 
get back in the form of sales. 

“Without going into any great detail, The Burroughs Clearing 
House is producing greater results, in selling banks, per dollar 
spent than any other publication in which we advertise.”’ 

This from a recent letter received from R. N. Fellows, 
advertising manager of the Addressograph Company, Chicago. 

Concerns selling to banks will do well to investigate The 
Burroughs Clearing House. Complete information on request. 


The Burroughs Clearing House, Detroit, Michigan 


SFCTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


putting in more hours than anyone in 
the bank.” 

I am glad to say, too, that this bank’s 
advertising received honorable mention 
by other big banks and by magazines. 

I am certain that every bank adver- 
tising company will bear me out in the 
statement that unless an advertising 
company is in the same town and 
spending time in your bank, it is not 
able to do justice to your work with- 
out your active co-operation. They 
don’t make any such claims—banks 
are not paying for any such service. 

To get your money’s worth out of 
the service rendered by your adver- 
lising company you must have a live 
man or woman on the job to keep the 
wheels turning at your end—one who 
likes that sort of work and will push it 
for all there is in it; one who can get the 
co-operation of the force in backing up 
what you say in your advertisements, 
and one who is disposed to co-operate 
with your advertising company. 

It’s with most banks as it is with an 
automobile plant—it is more economi- 
cal to buy certain parts outside, than 
it is to manufacture them on the prem- 
ises. Specialists cannot produce them 
cheaper. That is the logic for buying 
advertising copy outside. 

And, don’t you believe for a minute 
that your account will be handled like 
so much lumber. Banks are animated 
—each has its own personality and 
with those trained in bank advertising 
companies, it doesn’t take much cor- 


respondence to get the proper line-up 


on your bank. 

Some banks we never get close to; 
others we know intimately and like 
very much in a very short while. 
Working on the latter’s accounts is like 
giving a friend a lift and nothing seems 
too much bother. These congenial 
banks get twice as much as they pay 
for, the same as a congenial person 
always seems to get the best end. 

And, as in everything else, you get 
out of your advertising what you put 
into it. So it’s up to you, whether or 
not you get your money’s worth from 
your advertising company. If you 
give them your cordial, confiding co- 
operation, you will get their interest 
and cordial co-operation. 


A “Grouch-Cure’”’ Com- 
mittee 


The Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland has a so-called Personnel 
Committee which is charged with the 
duty not only of studying and further- 
ing the welfare of members of the staff, 
but also of serving as a court of appeal 
wherever an employee has an ax to 
grind or indulges some real or fancied 
wrong. The Personnel Committee 
frankly invites every employee to come 
and make frank confession of facts or 
“fancies.” 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


His Statistics Determine Policies 
(Continued from page 16) 


representative of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, he helped work out 
standards of graphic presentations. 
These standards were generally ac- 
cepted. 

Colonel Ayres is well known in 
Cleveland for his work with the Cleve- 
land Foundation of which he is secre- 
tary and which he has termed “the 
most important single contribution 
of our generation to the art of wise 
giving and a potent influence to turn 
the minds of men from an absorption 
that is selfish to a service that is social.”’ 
For the Foundation he has conducted 
educational, recreational and adminis- 
tration of criminal justice surveys, 
which have brought many needed re- 
forms. 

If President Goff should order Colo- 
nel Ayres to supply him with, say, a 
weather report or a morning paper at 
8 a.m. each day, that order would not 
sound novel to the colonel, for it was 
precisely at that hour in Chaumont that 
he was required to place a statistical 
report of the previous day’s operations 
on the desk of John J. Pershing. In- 
cidentally, Colonel Ayres was the only 
civilian soldier who has ever been raised 
to the command of one of the major 
subdivisions of the General Staff. 

Colonel Ayres first became interested 
in statistical work while a superin- 
tendent of education in one of the nine- 
teen districts of Porto Rico. | His 
chief then was Roland P. Falkner, a 
noted economist, and later director of 
census and commissioner of education 
in Porto Rico about twenty years ago. 
The colonel attracted the attention 
of Falkner who made him assistant 
because he had gathered more infor- 
mation about his district than any 
other superintendent. He became 
Director of Insular Statistics when 
Falkner gathered data for the island 
government. 

Colonel Ayres is different from the 
run of men of figures. He writes well 
and clearly, has a “‘nose for news’’ and 
handles the most technical subject in a 
way that anyone can understand. As 
his biographer, Ralph Hayes, assist- 
ant to the president of the Cleveland 
‘Lrust Company, said in the Cleveland 
Trust Monthly when Colone! Ayres first 
came to the bank as a vice president: 

“He is a simple man, is Ayres —soft- 
spoken, mild-mannered,even-tempered. 
As one of that great company of citi- 
zens who have admired his achieve- 
ments in peace and war, and as one 
of the many who have seen him in 
the new world and the old, sway the 
minds and win the hearts of men, I 
share the pride that all of us feel be- 
cause Leonard Ayres will henceforth 
be helping to bear the torch that is the 
Cleveland Trust.” 
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Light Travels 


MAGINE your office as dark as a dungeon. 
Suppose you could control and magnify a 
single ray of light from the sun, on to every 

reflecting surface, and then to your desk. It would 
appear as graphically illustrated above. 


The sun sends millions of light rays to your windows. 
On a July day direct sunlight reaches about 9,000 
foot-candle power—it is almost blinding. You 
should protect your own eyes and the eyes of your 
employees with modern window equipment. 


Western Venetian Blinds are constructed to perform an 
efficient and scientific lighting service. They utilize 100% 
of window area; regulate and distribute light. Adjustable 
slats reflect and diffuse light rays to the ceiling, where they 
are again reflected and diffused, spreading soft, restful, 
subdued daylight throughout the room. 


Over 2,500 Banks throughout the country have 
found it profitable to install Western Venetian 
Blinds. Our illustrated catalog ‘‘Indirect Daylight 
for Banking Rooms,’’ Vol. 2, tells why. May we 
send you a copy? 


Western Blind & Screen Co 


Factory and General Offices 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Chicago, Ill., 326 W. Madison St. Kansas City, Mo., Mutual Bldg. 
New York, N. Y., 103 Park Ave. Portland, Ore., 205 Henry Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., 309 Flatiron Bldg. San Francisco, Calif.,921 Hearst Bldg. 523 Hic 


Texas Agents: 
Two Republics Sales Service, 
Bldg., San Antonio 
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Thirty-two 


Thousands of Banks 


for years have been using 
COLEMAN TIME-SAVER 
CHECK AND DEPOSIT 
TRAYS in their bookkeeping 
departments with their posting 
and bookkeeping machines, 
to their entire satisfaction, as 
is evidenced by their repeat 
orders when-in need of addi- 
tional equipment in our line. 


Separate compartments for posted 
and unposted items. 


. For checks not posted. 

. For checks posted. 

. For deposit tickets not posted. 

. For deposit tickets posted. 

. Space for fingering checks 
while posting. 


PRICE— $8.50 each, net, 
f. o. b., Detroit, Michigan 


Coleman Time-Saver Company 
1014 Dime Bank Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


MOORE’S 
LOOSE LEAF 


SYSTEM 


In use in more than 200,000 offices 
Our FREE Book 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


is a practical book of 144 pages of in- 
formation of great value to every one 
interested in office, factory, store, bank 
or outdoor record keeping. Illustrates 
and describes 40 different forms for short 
cuts in Loose Leaf Records of all kinds. 


This Book FREE when request is on 


: your business letter- 
head. Write now for your copy. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION 
2031 Stone Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Loose Leaf and 
Bound Record Keeping 
Devices 
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The Compound Interest Column 


‘ By DON KNOWLTON 


HE theory “go into debt to save 

money” sometimes works out very 
well—for the people who manage to 
get out of paying back what they have 
borrowed. 


If branch banking continues to de- 
velop in the future as it has done in 
the past, in 1950 we may hear some 
such conversation as this— 

First Banker—“‘I hear the Average 
Trust closed their latest branch.” 

Second Banker—‘‘What was the 
trouble?” 

First Banker—‘‘Why, two of its 
customers wanted their money at the 
same time and it had all been loaned 
out to the other three.” 


The Height of Service 


“This check is a forgery!’ exclaimed 
the cashier. 

““Sure,”’ agreed the teller. 
it at the time I paid it.” 

“You idiot!’ shouted the cashier. 
“You—”’ 

“Just a minute,” explained the teller. 
“‘Remember our motto— ‘never offend 
a customer.’ I didn’t want to start 
a scrap, so I simply paid the check with 
those counterfeit bills that were 
brought in yesterday for us to examine. 
I never offend a customer.” 


“T knew 


“No,” said the bond salesman to the 
bootlegger, “I don’t want any more of 
your stuff. I analyzed your last offer- 
ing, and found that it was an unprofit- 
able investment. The yield is too 
small in comparison to the price.” 


Table of Contents in the Bank 
House Organ 


“Courtesy” —by the president. 

“The Importance of Being Cour- 
teous” —by the first vice-president. 

“Treating the Public Courteously” 
—by the second vice-president. 

“Greet the Customer With a Smile” 
—by the chairman of the board. 

“Politeness in Business’—by the 
secretary. 

Be Rude”’—by the treasurer. 


“The only way I will ever be able to 
retire upon my income,” said the pessi- 
mist, “will be to put my salary under 
the mattress.” 


First caddy to second caddy —‘‘So 
you got a job in the bank?” 

Second caddy—‘“‘Sure! I go to work 
tomorrow morning.” 

First caddy — ‘“Well how in the world 
did you land the job?” 

Second caddy —‘“*You know I caddy 
for the president right along. Well, 
when I went down to apply for a job 


I told him I thought he was a better 
player for his age that any other man 
on the links—and he just looked at me 
real hard, and he said, ‘Sonny, I see 
you have the makings of a real banker, 
You come to work tomorrow morning’.” 


“The best way,” as the scrubwoman 
said at the foot of the stairs, “‘is to 
start at the bottom and work up.” 


They Say It’s Really Done in the 
Podunk National 


President to customer — ‘“‘John, them 
last eggs you deposited to your credit 
had three rotten ones in the lot.” 

Customer to president—‘“‘All right, 
Joe—just charge ’em to my account.” 


“IT have here,” said the collector, 
‘“‘a specimen of currency, issued in the 
United States and repudiated within 
the last three years.” 

“There isn’t any such thing!” ex- 
claimed the banker. 

“Oh yes, there is!’ countered the 
collector, proudly displaying a_ beer 
check. 


Suspicious wife—‘‘So you worked 
late at the office last night, with Ed 
and Frank, did you?” 

Sleepy husband—‘“‘Yes, my dear.” 

Suspicious wife—‘“‘Just you three?” 

Sleepy husband—“Yes, yes, my 
dear.” 

Suspicious wife—‘“‘Then who are 
these men you talked about all night 
in your sleep — Little Joe and Big Dick, 
and some fellow from Decatur?” 


““You look blue today, Jim,” said the 
customer to the cashier. ‘“‘What’s the 
trouble?” 

“Oh, nothing,” replied the cashier, 
“except that at midnight last night a 
bottle of home brew that I had in my 
desk blew up, set off the burglar alarm, 
broke two windows, brought out the 
police department and the fire depart- 
ment and ruined the president’s new 
straw hat.” 


For this one, we exercise the privi- 
lege of stealing from the T N T Bulletin, 
published by the Northern Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago: 

“During the interest period a sav- 
ings pass book was given to one of the 
boys, Oh no, I'll not tell who it was, 
and he was asked to have the interest 
posted and brought up to date. Ina 
few monents he was on his way, book 
in hand, to the third floor to find 
Asst. Secy. Lamson H. Date. Not so 
bad. He was obeying orders strictly — 
having it brought up to Date.” 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Trailing A. B. A. Check Crooks 


(Continued from page 17) 


words to that effect. Then they 
added sententiously,; ‘Come along with 
us. The chief would like to have a 
talk with you.’ ” 

It is G. M. Curran, manager of the 
“A.B. A.” Check Department of the 
Bankers Trust Company, talking about 
the detective work done by the Bankers 
Trust Company to protect the owners 
of the American Bankers Association 
Travelers Checks. 

“*Put up your hands!’ has quite a 
familiar sound nowadays,”’ continued 
Mr. Curran, “‘but the hold-up is by no 
means the only currently popular 
means of wrongfully separating people 
from their money. The pickpocket 
and the forger are always with us, too, 
and they often work in conjunction for 
the doing or undoing of honest citizens. 
But there was a certain little group of 
expert crooks of that ilk which for a 
while: made a specialty of stealing, 
forging and wrongfully cashing all 
kinds of travelers’ checks and among 
them ‘A. B. A’ checks, but will do so no 
longer because of the steps which we 
as agent for the American Bankers 
Association have taken. As a matter 
of fact, that particular gang of bad 
men—and they were really bad in 
every sense of the term—has been 
entirely cleaned up. Several of them 
are in jail for long terms and at least 
three of them were killed while trying 
to escape from arrest in Toledo. 

“When the travelers’ check system 
of the American Bankers Association 
was devised, provision was made. for 
the issuance by member banks to their 
customers, of travelers’ checks that 
were self-identifying and of value to 
the holder, but worthless in the hands 
of another person. Pickpockets ordi- 
narily are -looking for money and 
jewelry and to the average crook a 
stolen ‘A.B. A’ checkisuseless. Forgery 
is necessary and that is a stumbling 
block for ordinary thieves. Occa- 
sionally, however, when stolen checks 
got into the hands of a forger, the 
countersignature has been forged and 
the check cashed. 

“Enough of these forged checks 
were cashed in California and other 
western states to make it advisable to 
engage some special detectives of our 
own. We asked also for the co-opera- 
tion of the detective forces of the 
large cities in this country and Canada. 

“Our own detectives were told to 
get the crooks no matter how long it 
took them or how much it cost. The 
forged checks which had been coming 
in from California apparently were the 
work of one man. 

“Our detectives had a description 
of a little man who had appeared at a 
bank teller’s window tocash an ‘A.B. A.’ 
check, apologizing for the wavering 


Casares, 


“Here, Jim, is a bank that gives positive pro- 
tection. You can tell them every time by that 
circle and double arrow design with the 
slanting word ‘Insured’ ”’ 


Why banks 


display these signs 


Bankers everywhere are displaying window signs, 
tellers’ grill hangers, display cards and newspaper 
advertisements featuring the circle and double 
arrows, together with the slanting logotype of 
Super-Safety Insured Bank Checks because these 
-~signs help to build public faith in banks and bank- 
ing; because this increased public faith in banks 


will increase the deposits 
directly and indirectly. 


Deposits in banks can be in- 
creased directly through the 
issuing of the individual certificate 
of insurance to depositors. These 
are furnished without charge to 
each bank purchasing Super-Safety 
Insured Checks. Naturally, bank 
depositors appreciate this added 
protection and deposit their funds 
where it is obtainable. 


Bank deposits are increased in- 
directly with Super-Safety Insured 
Checks through the constant word- 
of-mouth Advertising given by 
depositors to friends and acquaint- 
ances through the mention of this 
unusual protection which the bank 
gives. 


Do your checks help to increase 
deposits directly or indirectly ? 


nsured in the 
HARTFORD 
against loss through 
fraudulent or 
felonious alterations. 


these checks. 
d all over town 
for this sign.” 
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cacaTca 


$1,000.00 of check insurance 

against fraudulent alterations, 
issued without charge, 

covers each user against loss. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
DES MOINES 


DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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Increase 
Your Savings Business 


By offering the use of our 
Home Savings Banks. 


More than 6,000 Banks through- 
out America have in circulation 
a total of over 5,000,000 of these 


safes. 


The Recording Home Safe offers 
the best possible means of bring- 
ing savers to your Bank, of keep- 
ing them in contact with you, and 
of building up savings accounts. 


Your inquiries will be appreciated 
and promptly answered. 


AUTOMATIC 
RECORDING SAFE Co. 


ADVERTISING 


159- NORTH: STATE :STREET 
CHICAGO 


SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


script of his signature by saying 
‘I had a little party last night and my 
hand’s a little shaky this morning but 
I guess this’ll get by.’ From the 
description and other evidence, ou 
detectives believed that this man was 
one known as ‘Doc’ Wright, who was 
very clever with his pen and who had 
already done time. 

“A picture of Wright was obtained 
from the Rogue’s Gallery and our 
detectives took it around to the 
different banks that had cashed the 
forged checks and in every instance 
the tellers were able to identify ‘Doc’ 
Wright as the man. The forgeries 
were so good that the tellers could not 
be criticised for accepting them. On 
the strength of this information we 
sent advertisements throughout the 
country and through the efforts of 
local police ‘Doc’ Wright was arrested 
in San Francisco in the manner I have 
already described. Wright was extra- 
dited to Nevada and taken to Reno 
where absolute identification was made 
in one of the banks of that city. 
Wright’s trial was held shortly after- 
wards and he was given a sentence of 
from five to fifteen years, and is now 
in jail in Reno. 

“This conviction broke up to a 
great extent the systematic forgeries 
that were taking piace on the Pacific 
Coast and our detectives afterwards 
learned that ‘Doc’ Wright was sup- 
posed to be the best ‘fence’ in thai 
part of the country. He paid twenty- 
five cents on the dollar for all travelers 
checks stolen and delivered to him. 
trusting through forgery to pass them 
at full value. 

“The next conviction of importance 
was that of ‘Doc’ Cartwright, another 
‘doctor’ whose degree had been con- 
ferred by neither a medical college nor 
a divinity school. His scene of opera- 
tion was the Middle West. There was 
a daylight robbery of a bank in Moline, 
Illinois. Six men ‘stuck it up.’ There 
was some shooting but nobody was 
killed. Considerable money was taken, 
including a quantity of ‘A.B. A.’ checks. 

“About six months later, a young 
fellow by the name of Martin was on 
the Adams Street Transfer Station of 
the Chicago Elevated Railroad, acting 
in a suspicious manner. One of the 
representatives of the Chicago Detec- 
tive Bureau asked this boy where he 
was going and his answer that he was 
taking a suitcase to somebody in 
Evanston was so unsatisfactory that 
he was arrested. When the suitcase 
which he had with him was opened, 
$6,000 worth of ‘A. B. A.’ checks were 
found. These checks bore the name 
of the Commercial Savings Bank, 
Moline, Illinois, and were part of the 
loot that the robbers obtained from 
that bank in the daylight robbery. 
It was discovered that he was taking 
these checks to ‘Doc’ Cartwright, an 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


old-time safe blower and confidence | 


man. Cartwright was arrested and 
taken to Moline, but all attempts to 
connect him with the bank robbery 
were unsuccessful. He did admit, 
however, that he had passed a stolen 
‘A. B. A.’ check in New York, by 
forgery. 

“Cartwright was afterwards brought 
to Chicago where after a few weeks 
in jail, he was let out on bail, which he 
promptly jumped. His picture from 
the Rogue’s Gallery was sent to all 
the large cities in the United States 
and Canada. His most noticeable 
characteristic was an artifical eye 
which he was in the habit of taking 
out at times and examining. More- 
over, he looked like a ‘bad man.’ 
About two weeks after his disappear- 
ance, he was arrested at Dunkirk, 
N. Y., by Chief of Police Quinlan of 
that city, who, it appears, had formerly 
arrested him for a_ safe-blowing, for 
which Cartwright had done time in 
the State Prison at Auburn. Chief 
Quinlan found Cartwright working on 
his mother’s farm, got the drop on him 
so that he came along without trouble. 

‘Although he had sixteen persons to 
swear an alibi for him, the case against 
Cartwright in connection with the 
‘A. B. A.’ check fraud was too strong 
at his trial in September, 1921. He was 
convicted and sentenced to twenty years 
in Sing Sing Prison, where he now is. 

“Davis, an alleged confederate of 
Cartwright, was afterwards shot dead 
—it is supposed by another member 
of the gang in revenge for his having 
‘peached’ on Cartwright. 

“These cases are typical of a number 
of successful prosecutions which we 
have conducted to protect our cus- 
tomers. The convictions apparently 
have discouraged the check forgers. 
From time to time, checks which have 
been reported lost are returned to 
us by the postoffice department 
because the crook has thought it wise 
to get rid of them as soon as possible 
by dropping them into the nearest 
mail box.” 


A Vacation Savings 
Contest 


The east New York Savings Bank, 
of Brooklyn, has instituted a vacation 
contest for school children to give the 
children an opportunity to earn money 
during vacation and to get new deposi- 
tors for the bank. 

The children v ill get credits in savings 
pass books for all accounts they bring 
in and will compete also for cash prizes 
and subscriptions to Boys’ Life, the 
magazine of the boy Scouts. 

The new depositors may open their 
accounts at the bank or at one of the 
various drug stores authorized by the 
bank to issue guaranteed checks for 
deposit. 
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Give Your Statement Department 


the Right Paper 


F YOU want fast and accurate work in your 

customers’ monthly statements and other inex- 

pensive ruled forms, furnish a paper to your 
employees that they can handle rapidly and accurately. 
Curly, stubborn paper is a nuisance when you want to 
get out your statements on time. It is just as easy to 
get the right paper as the wrong if you will simply ask 
your printer or stationer for 


LEDGER 


This paper is a known, nationally distributed paper for just 
such work as customers’ statements and other inexpensive 
ledger forms. It takes typewriting and pen equally well. It 
works fast in the machine, and will please your employees 
because they can do a large amount of work without sm 
Economic Ledger has a double guarantee: that of the 
manufacturer and that of the distributor. 


ME 


Send for Economic Ledger sample book showing 
White, Blue and Buff: and for test sheets 


CrRocKER-McELWAIN ComMPANYy 


Manufacturers 


CROCKER-McELWAIN COMPANY 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Please send sample book of Economic Ledger, and 25 sheets of Buff size 
12 x 12 for test purposes. 


Present Day Business 
Demands the Utmost Production of Efficient Work 


For years the Guaranty Trust Co., National City Bank, Continental 
& Commercial Bank, U.S. Steel Corporation, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., General Electric Co., and thousands of other 
efficiently operated institutions have used 


Peerless Russe: Keys 

on their typewriters. Why? Because Peerless Keys reduce 
cost and increase stenographic output, eliminate eye strain, 
prevent finger slipping and bruised fingers, conserve nervous 
energy and promote confidence. 

Peerless Keys are also made for adding, billing and book- 
keeping machines. Let us send you some sets for your type- 
writer and ag machine equipment on 10 days free trial. 

t 


No obligation. will pay you to learn what they mean in 
MORE and BETTER work. 


Sold by stationers, typewriter dealers, and 
leading typewriter companies. 


PEERLESS KEY COMPANY, Inc. New York 


Adding Machine Keyboard Equipped with 
Peerless Rubber Kevs 


ADVERTISING 
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FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
27 Kail Street 


FLEXLUME Electric Signs Made Only by the 


The Large Banks 
Are Not the Only 
Ones That Use 
Flexlume Signs 


BANKS everywhere are 

finding in Flexlume 
Electric Signs ideal display. 
Raised, snow-white glass 
letterson a dark background 
make them perfect day signs 
as well as night signs. They 
have greatest reading dis- 
tance, lowest upkeep cost, 
most artistic designs. © 

Let us send you a sketch 


showing a Flexlume to 
suit your building. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


xlaume Corporation 


old saw says: 
“Possession 
is nine points in 
the law. 
The money you 
banked” #$ yours. 
If you had carried 
it in your purse, it 
would doubtless 
have found its way into another 
pocket. 
You are a law unto yourself 


when you have money. 


COLUMBIA BANK 


NEW YORE CITY 


dust 46 You | Beat ‘em to it ! 


Instead of having to treat 
closed accounts in your sav- 
ings department—don’t let 
them close. 


Beat ’em to it! 


Here is one of a series of 
twelve appealing little cards 
to inspire and encourage 
savers. Let the Teller slip 
one in each pass book; keep 
a few in the lobby; they are 
heart to heart talks from 
YOU—over your signature— 
to your depositors. The most 


successful stitch-in-time bit of financial advertising ever 
issued. A wire, letter or post card will bring samples or 
a salesman,,without obligating you. 


CALL’s BANKERS SERVICE CORPORATION 


SAVANNAH 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Creaturs and Manufacturers of the Largest Line of Financial Advertising 
in the World—for Banks and Trust Companies 


GEORGIA 


THE BURROUGHS 


The Value of Continuous 
Publicity 


(Continued from page 22) 


officer who was formerly 
more active in the personal direc. 
tion of his bank’s advertising than he 
is at present, wrote me: ' 


It is remarkable what strides have been 
made in bank advertising and business- 
building plans. Now that I do not devote 
the study to the subject that I did in former 
years, I find that this progress has been so 
great that I am beginning to feel like a sort 
of back-number. It is comforting to recall, 
however, that many of the old pioneers 
through the experiences gained in the study 
of bank publicity have pushed themselves 
right to the front. 


N INTERESTING house organ is 

published by the Old National 
Bank of Battle Creek, Michigan. It is 
entitled “The Old National Bank 
Magazine.” One of the recent issues 
contained this statement concerning 
the personal side of the trust service 
rendered by a national bank: 


We are strictly businesslike in all that 
regards the safe and efficient handling of 
trust matters, but we never forget the 
importance of a human, friendly interest 
in the problems of those whose affairs 
have been intrusted to our care. 

By appointing the Trust Department of 
this bank to settle and manage your estate, 
you | -ovide not only efficient management 
and safe investment for your heirs, but also 
the personal interest and friendly counsel 
of our officers. A talk with us will give 
you a new idea of our trust service. 


O ONE need now ask the old ques- 

tion, ““What are Yonkers?” since 
William D. Murray, manager New 
Business Department of the Yonkers 
Trust Company has produced an 
interesting little leather-covered book 
entitled, ““Old Yonkers.” 

The book is written by Henry 
Collins Brown and contains an il- 
lustrated history of that old New York 
city from 1646 to 1922. 


FEATURE of combined service 

and advertising which has been 
put into effect by the Peoples Trust 
& Guaranty Company of Hackensack, 
N. J., is a window for display purposes, 
the free use of which is given to worthy 
institutions in the community. Regard- 
ing this matter T. H. Brush, vice- 
president, writes: 


We wrote to the supervising principal 
of schools in Hackensack and also to the 
county agent of the Board of Agriculture 
asking their co-operation, which in each 
case has been cheerfully given. 

We stated that at various times, we 
might use the window for our own adver- 
tisements, but the primary reason for 
having a display window would be to enable 
any person, school or society to have a 
suitable place for displaying anything of 
oo interest. It is not our intention to 

ave exhibited any manufactured article 
that is for sale, but rather to co-operate 
with anyone wishing to utilize our space 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


for anything of an educational or historical 
nature. We are receiving the co-operation 
of the Manual Training Department of the 
local schools and of the Bergen County 
Board of Agriculture. 

It is also my intention to consult with 
the Bergen County Historical Society to 
see if they would care to exhibit any par- 
ticular article in our window, and the space 
would also be available for prizes donated 
for any local contests or for the exhibition 
of stamps or coins. 

The first week in «hich the window was 
used it was devoted (to radio sets made by 
the high school boys and the display seemed 
to attract considerable attention. There 
was hardly any time of the day but that 
someone was looking at the window. We 
have also used it for an exhibit of Bergen 
County strawberries. 


Night Banking on the Gay 
White Way 


(Continued from page 9) 


In keeping open evenings, or discuss- 
ing night service, bankers have usually 
had in mind working people who might 
find a convenience and incentive for 
thrift in such service. But New York’s 
experience shows that it is a much 
bigger proposition — there is after-hours 
commercial business as well as savings, 
and a little investigation in the enter- 
tainment section of your own town 
might reveal the same thing on a 
smaller scale. 

Night banking carries a_ better 
margin of profit than day banking. 
The overhead expense is less, according 
to the way some of the Times Square 
bankers figure it. For instance, rent 
would be just the same whether the 
bank kept open from nine in the 
morning till three in the afternoon, or 
until midnight. So no rent is figured 
on this after-hour business. This 
applies to taxes, insurance and other 
items in the overhead. There is 
extra clerical expense, but the night 
business more than pays its way on 
this item. Even on the safe deposit 
end, where it might be thought that 
keeping the vaults open until midnight 
for the convenience of customers with- 
out any increase in the yearly charge 
for boxes, might be expensive, the 
increase in box-holders more than 
covers wages for extra attendants and 
guards at night. Many new customers, 
in renting boxes, say that they do so 
because the vaults are open evenings. 

And night banking is a self-advertis- 
ing service. Some of the Times 
Square institutions have used newspa- 
per space to tell the public that they 
keep open, but generally new business 
has come through word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising. Jones tells Smith and Smith 
tells Johnson, and both the novelty of 
the thing and genuine appreciation of 
the service make it widely known. 

Go out some night in your own town 
and sit up all night, and see if your 
local gay life isn’t short on banking 
facilities! 
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Save 
Collection 
Time 


BALTIMORE— 


Drovers & MecHanics NATIONAL BANK 


is closer by rail to the West than any 
other eastern city. Take advantage of 
our services and save collection time. 
Continuous service. Par Collections. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Study Accounting 
By This New Method 


A READING COURSE FOR HOME STUDY 
Prepared by Five Certified Public Accountants 


WITH A READING GUIDE 
By Two Experienced Teachers of Accounting 


R the man who wants a complete, co- 
ordinated, and practical reading course in 
business accounting, without attending a 

class, without binding himself by a routine of 
lessons, without assuming any heavy expense, 
here is a new work that exactly meets his needs. 

This work will give the man studying alone 
a working mastery of accounting that will 
enable him, with proper experience, to take 
full charge of any ordinary accounting sys- 
tem, or apply a thorough knowledge of ac- 
counting to the problems of executive control. 

The Ronald Press Company, which has 
published most of the standard American 
works on accounting, arranged with five 
Certified Public Accountants to prepare the 
course. It is presented in five large volumes, 
with a reading guide worked out by two ex- 
perienced teachers of accounting to direct 
you in the most advantageous method of 
study. This work, the only one of its kind, 
is called 


“Business Accounting” 


It is a systematic presentation of the principles 
of accounts, their structure, and operation. It 
gives a co-ordinated understanding of the whole 
science that could not be secured from individual 
books on various divisions of the subject. 

It offers a direct road to a thorough knowl- 
edge of accounting at a fraction of the cost of 
methods heretofore available. 


It allows you to adjust your study to your needs 
and your convenience. Your progress is not 
determined by that of the average student. You 
have the means of testing your knowledge and 
watching your progress without the bother of 
submitting examination papers. 


The Accounting Specialists 
Who Prepared This Course 


Harold Dudley Greeley, LL.M., Editor, Certified 
Public Accountant, Member of New York Bar, 
Practicing Public Accountant. 

George E. Bennett, A.B., LL.M., Certified Public 
Accountant, Professor and Director of Department 
of Accounting at Syracuse University. 

DeWitt C. Eggleston, M.E., Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Assistant Professor of Cost Accounting 
at the College of the City of New York. 

Henry C. Cox, Certified Public Accountant, 
Comptroller Columbia Graphophone Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Charles F. Rittenhouse, B.C.S., Certified Public 
Accountant, Professor of Accounting at Boston 
University. 

Arthur H. Rosenkampff, B.C.S., and Gould L. 
Harris, A.M., respectively Professor of Accounting 
and Assistant Professor of Management, New York 


; University, prepared the Reading Guide. 


Send for This Booklet 


Send the coupon below for a copy of the booklet 
“Accounting and Your Business Progress."’ It is 
full of interesting information that may have an 
important bearing on your preparation for success 
in business, and tells you about this new course 
and the very easy terms of payment for it. It will 
be sent without cost or obligation to you. 


The Ronald Press Company 


20 Vesey St. 


Publishers 


New York 


Publishers of ADMINISTRATION and of MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 


Send This Coupon — Now 


The Ronald Press Company, 20 Vesey Street, New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of *‘ ‘Accounting 
and Your Business Progress” and full information about ' 


‘Business Accounting.”’ 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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CONSISTENCY 


a Upon What Basis Do 
i You Solicit Accounts 
> 


Upon the protection 
which thestrength of your 
institution affords your 
depositors and the services 
which your facilities pro- 
vide for them. 


Are You Less Particu- 
ee lar in Choosing 
Your City Cor- 
respondent 


We receive all items at 
par, send collections di- 
rect, make no charge for 
: telegraphic transfers, and 
ie operate our Transit De- 
partment twenty-four 
hours daily. 


Capital, Surplus, and Undi- 
ll vided Profits over $16,000,060 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Your Bank Needs Distinctive Chipped Gold 


SIGN TABLETS 


Signs that will identify your inst:tuticn in 
a pleasi.g and impressive m-nner. That 
d are easy to read, do not tarnish and requi e 
no polishing. Thousancs of Banks are using 
. our Chipped Gold Signs and every one will 
testify to tleir papersentty in elegance, 
character and lezibility. 
Our Book ‘*Bank Signe’ Sent Free 
RAWSON & EVANS CO., 
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The Banker of King Solomon 


By PHIL. M. CONLEY 


E are told that King Solomon 

“‘passed all the kings of the earth 
in riches and wisdom.” We naturally 
wonder who his financial adviser was. 
Did he keep his money in the First 
National Bank of Jerusalem, or did he 
patronize some other institution? No. 
When the wise rich man wanted to 
consult his banker, he did not drive 
down a crowded street in a high pow- 
ered motor car dodging traffic cops, 
stop in front of a marble building, 
alight, and enter a mahogany office. 

This great man, whom we are told 
had an income one year of “‘six hundred 
three score and six talents of gold,” 
was not even able to rent a safe deposit 
box in which he could store a part of 
his wealth. When the Queen of Sheba 
gave the king one hundred twenty 
talents of gold, he must have been 
embarrassed by his inability to assure 
her that he would have his banker put 
it in the vault for safe keeping. 

As soon as the popular queen had 
gone, the king’s secretary took the 
money she had brought as a present 
to the “‘wisest man in the world,” down 
to the corner of the street, handed it 
to the king’s banker who exchanged 
it for currency that was used in Jeru- 
salem. Here we find him doing the 
one task that bankers in Solomon’s 
time did—changing foreign moneys. 

The modern banker who sits in his 
private office directing an efficient 
corps of assistants in the many activi- 
ties of a present day banking institu- 
tion, would hardly recognize his ancient 
predecessor. In fact, he would scarce- 
ly want to be classed with some of 
the early bankers. 

Startling as it may seem, bankers 
were numerous several thousand years 
before Christ. Evidences discovered 
in Assyria reveal the use of bills of 
exchange that date back many years 
prior to the Christian era. The first 
bank of record is one that did business 
in ancient Babylon between six and 
seven hundred years before Christ 
under the firm name of Egibi and Sons. 

Livy, a noted historian who lived 
59 B.C.—17 A.D. and who wrote a 
valuable history of the Roman people, 
mentions bankers in Rome as early as 
350 B.C. According to his record 
they were called argentarit, or dealers 
in money. While the bankers of the 
present day are considered among the 
most highly respected citizens, this 
was not true in the case of ancient 
bankers. They were outlawed 
cially. They were not in the rank of 
the nobleman, and the common people 
hated them. 

One factor that hindered the activi- 
ties of the bankers in early days was 


the attitude of some of the leaders in 
respect to money. Plutarch, who 
lived 46—125 A. D., in his life of Ly- 
sander, commenting on a great quan- 
tity of money “‘the lord of Greece” 
had sent to Sparta, said: ‘But the 
wisest of the Spartans, dreading the 
influence of money as being what had 
corrupted the greatest citizens, ex- 
claimed against Lysander’s conduct, 
and declared to the Ephors, that all 
the silver and gold should be sent away 
as mere ‘alien mischief.’ ... Declared 
that they should not receive any gold 
or silver into the city; but to use their 
own country coin which was iron, and 
was first of all dipped in vinegar when 
it was hot, that it might not be worked 
up anew, but because of the dipping 
might be hard and unpliable.”’ 

Owing to the different kinds of 
money used by the many nations that 
traded with each other, it became nec- 
essary to have someone whose business 
it was to change it. ‘The banker filled 
this need. He made a bench and a 
stool, established himself on a_ busy 
street corner or in the corridor of a 
public building, and there carried on 
his more or less extensive business. 
He charged a commission for buying 
foreign money and another commission 
for selling it. On account of the prof- 
iteering practice of bankers, Christ 
condemned excessive “usury.” This 
was one of the reasons for the unpop- 
ularity of bankers of that age. 

All through the Middle Ages, owing 
to the insecurity of property and the 
business risks, bankers confined their 
activities to the task of changing 
foreign moneys. There was little prog- 
ress in the advancement of financial 
institutions until during the sixteenth 
century. Then the banker left his 
bench and established himself in a 
building. Here he set up a sort of 
pawnbroker’s shop. In addition to 
exchanging foreign moneys, he gradu- 
ally began lending money on valuables. 

But the banker was not long to re- 
main in the pawning business. With 
the building came possibilities for ex- 
pansion of real banking business. 
Bankers instituted safe deposit boxes. 
They accepted coin or bullion for safe- 
keeping. From this it was a short 
step to permit the transfer of credit 
from one man to another without the 
actual exchange of money. Their re- 
ceipts used were called “bank money.” 
Thus originated the modern check. 

The first modern bank, one thal 
issued receipts for money on deposit 
and transacted business other than the 
exchange of foreign money, was estab- 
lished in Venice, Italy, in 1587. It 
was chartered under the name of the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Banko di Rialto. From the date of 
the organization of this famous Italian 
bank, financial institutions began to 
multiply all over Europe. The neces- 
sity for the business of the bank 
became apparent. 

The next great bank to be estab- 
lished was the Bank of Amsterdam, 
1609. This bank started with the new 
features already introduced by the 
Banko di Rialto. It was nearly a 
century later, July 27, 1694, when the 
most famous bank in the world, the 
Bank of England, was incorporated. 
The next year the Scottish Parliament 
chartered the Bank of Scotland. ° 

From the custom established by 
King Solomon’s banker and his pre- 
decessors—of sitting behind a bench— 
comes the word bank. It is derived 
from the Italian word banca, meaning 
a bench. And the word bankrupt is 
derived from the two Italian words, 
banca rotta, meaning a broken bench. 
Hence a banker was put out of business 
when the bench behind which he sat 
was broken. 

In the early days it was not a very 
pleasant or profitable matter for a 
banker to permit his bench to be broken. 
We find one custom practiced was that 
of selling the banker and his entire 
family into slavery. This was prac- 
ticed in ancient Greece, Rome and 
other nations. In II Kings, 4:1, we 
tind the following statement: ‘“‘Now 
there cried a certain woman of the 
wives of the sons of the prophets unto 
Elisha, saying, Thy servant my. hus- 
band is dead; and thou knowest that 
thy servant did fear the Lord: and 
the creditor is come to take unto him 
my two sons to be bondmen.”’ 

In primitive communities bank- 
ruptcy systems were practically un- 
known. The laws permitted a creditor 
to settle with a debtor in a very strict 
manner. Under the Roman law of the 
Twelve Tables, the creditors might, as 
a last resort, cut the debtor’s body 
into pieces, each of them taking his 
proportionate share. This was a severe 
method of preventing unfair dealings 
but doubtless it was effective. 


Guides for Staff Magazine 
Content 
(Continued from page 11) 


something wrong. He knows he must 
improve his magazine. Else he must 
getout. The editor of a staff magazine, 
usually distributed without cost, can 
judge results of his labor by much less 
definite standards. His reliance must 
be on the general impression which the 
magazine creates and the indefinite 
reaction which backwashes after the 
circulation of the magazine each month. 

In the absence of the subscription 
price test, an occasional referendum 
throughout the institution will turn 
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They Save Two-Thirds the 
Cost of Filing Cancelled Checks 


EEP a record of the time wasted in filing and finding your 

cancelled checks. The salary cost will astound you. Many 

thousands of dollars are lost every year in this wasteful’operation 
which might otherwise go into dividends. 


Visible- Name Check File Guides 


will easily reduce that cost two-thirds—a direct saving which quickly pays for 
the cost of the guides, to say nothing of the reduction of errors, and other 
benefits realized. That’s why Rand Equipment increases dividends. 


A prominent Texas Banker wrote: ‘‘To say we are well pleased with RAND 
Visible-Name Check File Guides is expressing it mildly. They certainly save 
much time —there is nothing better.” 


Do Your Check Files 
Look Like This P 


—a typical file equipped with RAND Visible- 
Name Check File Guides. Every name plainly 
visible —every tab tilted at just the right angle 
to make names easily read. That’s why RAND 
Guides make filing and finding so easy and speedy. 


But that isn’t all. Should an account change or 
be discontinued, that particular guide doesn’t 
become obsolete. Simply remove label, insert 
new one, and the guide is ready for use. RAND 
Guides last for years. Their quality is your 
best assurance of economy. 


Write for free pamphlet of informa- 
tion on the best methods of filing 
cancelled checks. Also ask about 
our Steel Check Filing Cabinets— 
beautifully constructed and finished 
in Olive Green or Mahogany. Ask 
for prices—state number of drawers 
desired. 


Rand Company, Inc. 
809 Rand Building, NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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Y THE magic of modern manufacture, many of the baser 

materials may be transmuted into higher forms of usefulness. 
This conversion is a refining process, by which iron, for example, 
may become steel, and rags may be re-created into 


Byron Weston Company Record Paper 


It is only through a series of most exact and painstaking opera- 
tions that paper perfection, as exemplified in Byron Weston 
Company’s Papers, is successfully attained and rendered enduring. 


Byron Weston Company’s Paper reflects the stability of its users. 


Send for samples of Ledger and Bond Papers 


Byron Weston Company 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


“10 to 20 Live Inquiries Each Month; 
We Are Selling Over 30% of Them” 


“Our littie ad in The Burroughs Clearing House is bringing us anywhere from ten to 
twenty live inquiries each month, signed by high officials of banks, and we find we 
are selling thirty per cent of them. ’ 

“In view of these facts, I think you can put it down for a sure thing that we will con- 
tinue to use the Clearing House as long as it is published and as long as we are in business.” 

So writes C. B. McCuaig, advertising manager of the Flexlume Corporation, Buffalo, 
N.Y., which for a long time has employed the columns of The Burroughs Clearing House. 

If you are merchandising materials, equipment or service for banks, this should have 
an especial significance to you. 


The business manager of the Burroughs Publications will be glad to supply you with 
complete information, without obligation on your part. 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE, Detroit, Michigan 
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THE BURROUGHS 


up a gold mine of opinion to assist the 
editor. Such a statement is made with 
the qualification that pitfalls may lurk 
in interpreting results of a question- 
naire. Anyone who is skilled in 
preparing questionnaires can get the 
kind of answers he wants. Conse- 
quently, the questions themselves must 
be fair if they are really to establish 
a standard by which to judge. 

One referendum, conducted recently 
among readers of a magazine which 
circulates several thousand copies, 
obtained answers from more than 2,700 
persons. The questions asked were 
specific — very direct. ; 

For instance, in the answer to the 
question, “Do you favor the continu- 
ance of the magazine?” the vote showed 
“yes” 2,679, and “no” 54. 

A number of other questions indi- 
cated preference for such things as 
size, style, and various types of articles. 
That the reader really discriminates in 
response to such questionnaires is 
shown by the following summaries: 

“Name which of the following, if 
any, do not interest you?” was a 
question. 

These are the replies that were made: 


i. Baby Picture Page....... 846 
2. Page for the Home....... 507 
3. Departmental Personal 

4. Stories of Old Timers.... 249 
5. Special Articles on Busi- 

165 
8. General Club News...... 108 


Remember there were 2,700 odd votes 
cast and the feature that met the most 
objection had only 846 “black balls.” 

And then to find out the positive 
preferences of this same body of 
readers, the question was asked: 
“Which three of the following appeal 
most to you?” In response to this the 
following resulted: 

1. Departmental Personal 


2. Special Articles on Busi- 

a. 
4. General Club News...... 1191 
6. Stories of Old Timers.... 513 
264 
8. Baby Picture Page....... 78 


Although the vote for some of these 
features would have been larger if 
preference had been asked for all eight 
departments, it was desired to get a 
very definite expression on the three 
leading features for particular reasons. 
Consequently, those rating low were 
shown to have very slight attention- 
compelling factors among them. 

Such questionnaires, circulated not 
too often and given careful analysis, 
will be the strong right arm of a staff 
magazine that is built up by intelligent 
planning. 
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The Obliging Customer 
By M. L. HAYWARD 


HE obliging customer’s name was 

Connoley, and, suspecting no evil, 
he strolled into a bank in the town of 
Munroe in the State of Virginia. 

“You wouldn’t happen to be going 
over to Lynchburg today, would you?” 
queried an official of the bank, who 
knew Connoley well, and recognised 
him as one of their valued customers. 

‘I’m leaving for there in about half 
an hour,’’ Connoley assured him. 

“That’s fine—would you mind tak- 
ing this letter over and deliver it to the 
First National Bank there? It’s a 
check for $1,000. You can get the 
money, and bring it back to us.” 

“I’m sorry, but I won’t be coming 
back until late tonight.” 

“Well, I guess that’ll be all right,” 
mused the official. ‘‘No, on second 
thought I'll tell what would be better. 
You take the draft to Hicks down the 
street, and tell him to send it to Lynch- 
burg by some responsible person and 
get the cash for us.” 

“Sure thing—whatever say 
goes,” agreed Connoley, pocketed the 
draft, and departed. 

When Connoley took the draft to 
Hicks and explained the situation, the 
the latter gave the usual excuse. 

“I’m too busy to attend to it my- 
self,” he demurred. “‘Why don’t you 
attend to it?” 

“T would, but the trouble is that 
I’m not coming back until late tonight.” 

“Yes, that makes it inconvenient,” 
Hicks agreed, “but I'll tell you what 
todo. You take it over to the depot 
and give it to MclIvor and tell him to 
take it to Lynchburg. He’s going over 
today.” 

Connoley, still anxious to be oblig- 
ing, strolled over to the depot, but 
found that MclIvor was not going to 
Lynchburg. 

“Well, I’m an obliging cuss,’ Con- 
noley assured himself, “‘and it seems 
that there’s no way of helping the bank 
out except to attend to it myself,’ — 
which he proceeded to do. 

He took the draft to Lynchburg, 
went to the First National Bank there, 
got the cash, wrapped it up in a pack- 
age, put it in his inside coat pocket and 
at that time the clock struck 2 p. m. 

Connoley’s subsequent proceedings 
on the day in question show the need 
of prohibition in certain places for cer- 
tain people, and the truth of the old 
saying about Satan, idle hands and 
mischief. He bought a pint of whiskey 
went to a moving picture show, and 
left for Munroe in an automobile about 
ten o’clock that night, confident that 
the money was in his pocket when he 
climbed aboard the jitney. 

When he got to his room in Munroe, 
the money was missing, however, and 
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‘Accurately Counts 


2500 Coins a Minute 


Saves Time 
and Labor— 
and Money 


(hie 


Coin counting by hand is a slow, expensive and uncertain 
process. 


In your own bank, as in every other, it is a constant source 
of costly delay, of worry and sometimes temptation. 


But this remarkable machine, the Sattley Model C, brings 
a radical change. 


It will count 2500 coins—pennies, nickels, dimes or quar- 
ters—in a minute, and with unfailing accuracy. 


Motor driven, without chains or belts, it is foolproof in its 
operation, and is so constructed as to !ast for years. 


It will drop coins into either bag or wrapper, and has a 
motor-driven crimping attachment to positively safe- 
guard the contents of each wrapper. 


It is light in weight, easy to move from cage to cage. 


It saves 95 per cent of the time and labor of handling coins 
—and affords complete protection otherwise impossible. 


The cost—either through lease or purchase—is very 
moderate. 


Each machine is unconditionally guaranteed by the Sattley 
Company—for years the leader in the coin-handling 
machine field. 


The coupon will bring a folder which will point the way to 


a new degree of banking efficiency, economy, protection 
and service. 


SATTLEY COMPANY 


3246 EAST WOODBRIDGE STREET 


THE SATTLEY COMPANY, 


3246 East Woodbridge St., 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan. 
Gentlemen — Please send me, without 

obligation of course, prices and further in- Address 

formation regarding Sattley coin sorting 

and counting machines. City 
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Tell Your Printer to 
Specify Parsons for 


Documents 
Letterheads 

Office Forms 
Deeds 

Contracts 

Policies 
Bookkeeping Forms 
Cost Records, Etc. 


For the 4 
7 Parsons tests 1 
write to: 


Phantom Mail 


Reduce those letters 
you never sign 


ACH night a costly sack of phan- 

tom mail leaves your office, col- 
lected from the waste baskets. If you 
buy paper on price instead of on merit, 
your phantom mail contains an unnec- 
essarily large amount of: 

Half-written letters thrown away by your 


typists because the paper would not stand 
erasing and correction. 


Costly letterheads rejected because of 
some visible flaw in the paper. 

Costly half hours spent by office help 
in re-typing letters. 

Costly time spent by executives awaiting 
stenographers who are “‘busy”’ re-typing 
letters. 


Good paper, like Parsons, saves ex- 
pense all along the line. It invites 
careful work. All sheets are the same— 
uniformly finished on both sides. And 
even careless erasures are hard to detect. 

68 years of paper-making have taught 
us the exact paper-needs of business 
practice—and how to make paper which 
meets those needs. We recommend buff 
for ease on the eyes. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


PARSONS 


DEFENDUM The largest selling 
LEDGER At. Ledger Paper in 
PAPER NOES the world 
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“No Better 


Detroit, said: 


banking field.” 


Coleman’s experience. 


Detroit, Michigan 


“From our experience we are firmly con- 
vinced that a better medium (than the Bur- 
roughs Clearing House) could not be selected 
to obtain such thorough circulation in the 


Manufacturers of banking equipment 
or supplies would do well to profit by 


||| Saved 3 Hours a Week 


That's the record Lonson Coin Boxes made in an 


B ki M di a Saved 20% t in a New York bank vaul 
av’ Yo storage space in a New York bank vault. 
an Ing e um Saved their wlgeat cost, the first month, in a 


California bank. 


riti ; Lonson Coin Boxes are made in twostyles —the De 
Pobln Luxe for UNWRAPPED coin at $6.00 per dozen; 


Coleman Time-Saver Company, 


the Utility for WRAPPED coin at $3.00 per dozen. 


Made to hold units of $5.00 in Pennies, $20.00 in Nickels, $50.00 
| in Dimes. $100.00 in each---Quarters, Halves and Dollars. 


The Burroughs Clearing House 


Lonson Manufacturing Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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a search through the jitney in which he 
had travelled and at a watering trough 
on the way where he had put some 
water in the radiator, failed to show 
any trace of the missing money. The 
next morning Connoley went to the 
bank and told them the circumstances 
surrounding the loss of the cash. 

“Well, the matter is easily arranged,” 
the bank assured him. “You pay us 
the $1,000 that you lost, and we won’t 
say anything about the interest for the 
time you were looking for it.” 

“But that’s neither fair nor legal,” 
protested the annoyed Connoley. ‘“] 
was doing the errand for you simply as 
a matter of accommodation. You 
weren’t paying me anything, and in a 
case like that I’ve always understood 
that a party wasn’t liable, even for 
ordinary carelessness.” 

“That’s true to a certain extent,” 
replied the banker, “but the trouble is 
that we just told you to take the check 
to Hicks. I admit that if you had 
lost it on your way to Hicks we 
couldn’t make you pay.” 

“But when I took the check over and 
got the cash myself, I went beyond my 
orders from you, and therefore I’ve got 
to make good the loss even if I used 
reasonable care?’ suggested Connoley. 

“That’s the idea,’ agreed the banker 
—in the case of Bank vs Connoley, the 
Virginia Court of Appeals decided in 
favor of the bank, and Connoley’s 
attempt to do the bank a favor cost 
him $1,000 and the expenses connected 
with the trial. 


How Does Your Customer Ad- 
vertise? 
(Continued from page 7) 


qualifications for helping to sell the 
product under consideration and did 
it make a thorough analysis of the 
product and its distribution in advance 
of accepting the advertising account? 
Since it has been handling the account, 
has it kept up close and studious rela- 
tions with the producing and selling 
sides of the business? Can it account 
satisfactorily for every one of the ad- 
vertising mediums in which it is spend- 
ing its customer’s money? Does it 
know and can it prove that the adver- 
tising circulations it is recommending 
are centered around distribution points 
where the advertiser has the necessary 
equipment for turning demand into 
actual sales? 

Has it taken proper measures to 
impress the advertising campaign on 
three groups, i. e., the concern’s own 
employees, the dealers who handle its 
product and the consumers who use it? 
Is it making a well co-ordinated attack 
on all three groups, so that the feelings 
of each will react favorably on the 
others? 

In other words, is the advertising 
under discussion being placed by 2 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


concern or a man with ability and will- 
ingness to earn the salaries or commis- 
sions involved? 

Finally, is the advertising concern 
giving its agency or advertising man, 
or both, the proper co-operation in the 
first place, and the proper corrective 
supervision in the second? 

When these first questions of why 
and how are satisfactorily answered, 
the third question of how much to 
spend should not present decided diffi- 
culties. 

One point, however, the banker will 
do well to bear in mind. Advertising 
space has become a commodity al- 
most as well standardized as coal, and 
it is better to buy it by the thermal 
unit than by the ton. Certain publi- 
cations of large circulation are un- 
doubtedlythemost economical mediums 
for advertisers who have and desire 
wide distribution. Their space com- 
mands a high price per page, but on 
the basis of circulation this figure can 
be shown to be lower than the cost of 
using publications whose page rate is 
very much less. Mere circulation, 
however, is not, and cannot be, a final 
test. Where is this circulation, geo- 
graphically? What is it, socially? 
Finally, and most important of all, 
how is it obtained? As a matter of 
demonstrated fact, space is valueless 
in any publication whose readers do 
not take interest in it and in which 
this interest is not steadily sustained 
from number to number. The cir- 
culation tests applicable to magazines 
and newspapers, may be applied in 
principle to billboards, street cars, 
direct mailing plans, and indeed, all 
kinds of advertising mediums. Given 
the proper mediums, the question of 
adequate minimum expense is not a 
difficult one to decide. 

One question which the reader is 
probably asking at this moment is, 
“How have the leading bankers of the 
country become advertising experts, 
and how can a banker, who is prepared 
to admit that he needs more general 
acquaintance with advertising, get this 
acquaintance without wasting time.on 
insignificant details?” 

The answer is decidedly simple. A 
banker learns what he needs to know 
about the transportation business 
through friendly relations with big 
railroad men. He learns what he 
needs to know about construction from 
friendly relations with big contractors. 
He learns the banking essentials of 
agriculture, mining and manufacturing 
in the very same way. 

Let him establish similar relations 
with the heads of constructive adver- 
tising agencies and the directors of 
standard publications, and if he is the 
sort of man that makes the successful 
banker, he will soon acquire what he 
needs to know about the business of 
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advertising. 


The splendid new home of the Exchange National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(to be occupied exclusively by the Bank) 


HE service rendered by the 

Weary and Alford Company 
includes the design and layout of 
the entire building and banking 
quarters, with all structural, 
mechanical, electrical, vault 
and other engineering work. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 


1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 


The Kastens Time 
Stamp 


Prints Each 
MINUTE 


Hour and date 
automatically. 


3 43 PM 


AUG 28 977 


(Facsimile Imprint) 
Catalog? Yes, aninteresting one, too! Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 


422-424 W. 27th St. New York City, N. Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 


BANK FIXTURES, including Counters, 
Desks and two door Diebold Vault equip- 
ment. Reason— Consolidation. For par- 
ticulars address : 
THE GEO. D. HARTER BANK 
CANTON, OHIO 


WANTED — Income Tax Auditors 


$2040 to $3000 year 
U. 8. .——o needs hundreds. Work is years 
behind. Bookkeepers (men — women), 23 to 50, 
wanted. Entrance salary $2040 to $3000. Ex- 
aminations everywhere frequently. Every book- 
keeper should write at once for full information 
and free specimen questions. 


Franklin Institute, Dept. G 768, Rochester, N. Y. 


Bankers’ 
Letterheads 
Beautifully 
Lithographed 


1000 large Letterheads 
and 2000 half - Letterheads 
3000 total 


1500 large & 1000 1-2 Ltrhds . $13.25 
4000 1-2 size Letterheads . . $13.25 
5000 large Letterheads . . . . $19.75 
CUSTOMERS FROM Lithographed on Good Bond 
MAINE TO CALIFORNIA Paper. Write for Samples. 


KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPHING CO., 750 Teutonia Ave. , Milwaukee, Wis. 


A Remarkable Record 


During the year 1921 only 33 copies of 
BUSINESS per 10,000 were returned by 
the Post Office. (Return postage is guar- 
anteed by the publishers.) 


This indicates the extreme accuracy of the 
mailing list of BUSINESS; a remarkable 
record for a magazine having a free distribu- 
tion of 160,000. It shows that the circula- 
tion is hand-picked and is actually where it 
is intended to be—among business execu- 
tives who receive it regularly and read it. 
Quality and quantity of circulation coupled 
with unusual editorial merit and a low 
advertising rate have placed BUSINESS 
first among similar publications on the lists 
of many advertisers. 


BUSINESS 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


By S. REID 


ERSISTENT examples of flaunt- 
ing profits before the public in 

bank advertising, leads one to surmise 
that many bankers do not fully realize 
the effect of this sort of publicity on 
the minds of customers and prospects. 

It would seem improbable that a 
banker with adequate appreciation of 
the customer’s viewpoint would make 
such a fundamental blunder in sales- 
manship as to use big profits as an 
argument or an inference that people 
should deal with him. Yet we see 
bankers assuming that such is the case, 
for some of them boldly (almost de- 
fiantly) advertise dividends and sur- 
plus accumulations as a part of their 
effort to attract new customers and 
hold old ones. 

One of the most flagrant examples 
of this error in salesmanship that has 
lately come to my attention is the 
latest statement of a bank in Philadel- 
phia. I am not a customer of this 
bank, and this folder certainly would 
not induce me to become one. 

But let me tell how it affected an- 
other person. It was handed to me by 
a man, not a customer of this particu- 
lar bank, who had picked up the state- 
ment folder in the lobby. 

Coming into my office immediately 
after, he yanked out the folder and 
pointed to a schedule of “Earnings & 
Dividends Year by Year,” which occu- 
pied a full page of the folder. 

“What do you think of that,” he 
said. “Look at their profits for 1921 — 
20 per cent!’ ‘‘And look at this,” he 
continued, “they added $134,289.38 
to surplus and undivided profits!” 

He had figured the latter sum while 
waiting for his friend to make a deposit 
at the bank. “If I were a customer of 
that bank,” said he, “I would infer 
from this statement that they had 
been profiteering on me during the past 
year. But to rub it in by advertising 
the fact gets my goat.” 

Briefly, here is a bank that conspic- 
uously advertises the fact that it made 
a clear profit in one year of one-third 
its capital, and seems to think that this 
fact is a suitable argument to induce 
people to deal with it. 

While this instance of itself may not 
seem worthy such detailed reference 
the banker who takes that stand fails 
to realize that it has a very distinct 
relation to widespread public opinion 
regarding bankers and their methods — 
a volume of opinion that is well worth 
bankers’ serious consideration. 

All bankers should be on the lookout 
to prevent occurrences that irritate 
the public and thus pave the way for 
radical disturbances of the financial 
world. As alarming rumors often 


THE BURROUGHS 


Why Flaunt the Bank's Profits? 


WARREN 


cause disastrous runs on individual 
banks, so the piling up of derogatory 
public opinion eventually may result 
in a general disturbance of banking 
connections, to the serious detriment 
of the commercial world. 

Anything that causes criticism of 
banks or restriction of the use of bank- 
ing service is especially harmful during 
the uncertain reconstruction period. 

Just as a man’s friends speak kindly 
of him and his actions, thus keeping 
him in ignorance of criticism, so 
bankers are likely to hear only the good 
things among themselves, or little of 
the harsh criticisms so freely expressed 
among depositors and others. 

It will pay bankers as a body to 
learn all they can of cynical public 
opinion and, individually, to do all they 
can to correct erroneous impressions. 
Let them use their advertising to 
create friendly opinion and not to 
spread information that will be mis- 
understood and likely to excite accusa- 
tion and dissatisfaction. 

On this question of wholesale criti- 
cism, bankers may be interested in a 
discussion in recent issues of Printers’ 
Ink, a journal reaching thousands upon 
thousands of advertising men and 
business executives. In this discus- 
sion, two letters appear in the same 
issue. One correspondent touches 
right on this question of bankers’ prof- 
its. He says “Your money is working 
against you ina bank. You could win 
only 4 per cent and you have created 
8 to 25 per cent to be used against you.” 

This writer refers to banker and 
customer as “spider and fly’ and 
recommends United States Postal Sav- 
ings as a repository for inactive funds. 

The other correspondent of Printers’ 
Ink writes ““There are some honest 
bankers and plenty of the other kind. 
It really is not a far cry to the time 
when knots of business men will get 
together and do their own banking.” 

Says he: ““These same bankers are 
the kind of business men who cuss the 
socialist.” 

These quotations are not made to 
bring disagreeable facts before my 
readers but to sound a friendly caution 
that more effort should be made to 
mould public opinion along correct 
lines; that bankers should more gener- 
ally study the public’s attitude and 
exercise great care and skill in inter- 
preting bank service to the layman. 

Deserving confidence and patronage 
isnotenough. The reasons for deserv- 
ing should be constantly and fully set 
forth in a way that will really answer 
the questions in the public mind. 

Knowledge of the public’s criticisms 
is essential in endeavoring to meet them. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
The Prohibitive High Cost of 


Loving 
(Continued from page 20) 


that nobody in the town had been 
aroused and but little wreckage had 
been caused. Once in the vault, the 
burglars had opened the safe by 
means of the combination. The inner 
compartment of the safe, holding the 
gold and silver money and bundles of 
currency, was intact. But the bonds 
and petty cash in the outer or main 
part of the safe had been taken. The 
Seedgrowers National had lost some 
$18,000 of Liberty bonds, and, it 
developed later, the $4,400 of bonds 
belonging to the college were likewise 
among the loot. 

It has been said that when the stork 
or whoever it is that brings misfortune 
comes, he brings it in twins or triplets. 
And the saying was very apt as applied 
to the circumstance of the robbery, for, 
in addition to the loss and incon- 
venience occasioned to the bank, one 
of the hardest fought lawsuits that 
financial institution ever had flowed 
out of the occurrence. 

The bank carried burglary insurance, 
of course, as any well run bank does; 
but its policies had a provision that the 
officers of the Seedgrowers National 
had overlooked, to the effect that any 
valuables not kept in the inner com- 
partment of the safe were covered to 
but 10 per cent of theiramount. This 
resulted in a recovery of but $1,800 
on the $18,000 of Liberty bonds the 
bank owned, for, as has been noted, 
they were kept in the outer part of 
the safe: In making its claim for 
reimbursement from the insurance 
company, the bank made claim also 
for loss of the $4,400 worth of bonds 
belonging to the college, not that it 
took the position they belonged to the 
bank, but in order to protect its 
customer. And the insurance com- 
pany paid 10 per cent of that also to 
the bank, or $440. It was when the bank 
tendered that money to the college 
that the fireworks began to go off. 

The trustees of the college, led by 
Mr. Harrison who had transacted the 
business, called at the bank and had 
a long and stormy session with Chester 
Gage and Lyman Chase. Harrison 
pointed out that he had expressly 
offered to pay for sufficient insurance 

to protect the bonds at all times, as 
well as offering to pay for the services, 
and held that the bank, having under- 
taken to transmit the bonds and notify 
him, and having never notified him 
that the bonds had been returned, was 
liable for the whole value of the 
securities. Gage sought to escape on 
the ground that no charge had been 
made for the work, but he couldn’t 
get the trustees to take the $440, and 
the suit resulted. 


The court followed the decided case 
(Continued on page 48) 


ConTINENTAL SERVICE 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT 
OF SURPLUS FUNDS 


HE placing of surplus and idle funds 

where they will earn the largest re- 
turn without undue risk is a recurrent 
banking problem. Money may flow 
naturally to the points where it can earn 
the best interest, but it often helps to know 
where the points are. 


Correspondent banks are invited 
to use our facilities in this respect. 
The customary interest on deposits 
is often susceptible of increase. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
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Forty-six 


These 


Bankers 
Say— 


“T believe any business man 
can make more money if he 
knows every day just where 
every phase of his _ business 
stands,” says Mr. W. E. Rex, 
vice-president National Bank of 
Commerce, Columbus, Ohio. 


“Of course, the merchant 
must get the information at 
little cost. That’s why I can 
recommend the Burroughs 
Simplified Accounting Plan. It’s 
so simple that it will fit any 
business and so complete that 
it gives the merchant a complete 
figure picture of his business 
every day. Yet the cost of 
getting the figures is trivial 
compared with their value. 


“I would advise any business 
man to investigate the Bur- 
roughs system.” 


‘‘Benefits 
the banks’’ 


Mr. J. H. Waldrop, assistant-cashier 
Greenville Banking and Trust Com- 
pany, Greenville, N. C., says: “I have 
carefully examined the Burroughs 
Simplified Accounting Plan and find it 
very interesting indeed. I think it 
would surely be of great benefit to 
banks to encourage business houses in 
putting in a system of this kind.” 


Recommends it 
to customers 


Mr. S. C. Ganz, assistant cashier 
National Bank of Arizona, Phoenix, 
says: ‘This is one of the best systems 
for retail businesses that we have seen 
and we will take great pleasure in 
recommending it to our customers.” 


‘“*Burroughs Plan 
without an equal’’ 


Mr. C. P. Nelson, cashier First National 
Bank, Danville, Ill., says: ‘I want to 
congratulate your company on the 
a work it is doing in establishing 
systems by means of which retail 
merchants may have thorough knowl- 

ge of their business every day. In 
this good work you have my unqualified 
endorsement. 


“Thave never seen anything that would 
equal the Burroughs Simplified Account- 
ing Plan.”’ 


‘*Resembles 
bank records’’ 


Mr. Peter Sundwall, Jr., cashier Fair- 
view State Bank, Fairview, Utah, says: 
“The fact that the Burroughs Simplified 
Accounting Plan provides that the 
merchant's accounting shall be handled 
in much the same way that the banking 
business is handled speaks well for your 
system. We would commend it to the 
earnest consideration of all business 
men. 


THE BURROUGHS 


You 


j 


Burroughs manufactures 
Adding, Bookkeeping, 
Calculating and Billing 
Machines for all figuring 
requirements of business. 
Easy monthly payments 
on all machines. 


sOVERTISING SECTION 


Burro 


Adding, Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing 
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is CLEARING HOUSE 


These Men? 


5 NEwants to borrow money for his business— 
but he hasn’t definite figures on his profits, 
or losses, stock and turnover. This man needs 
more than money—he needs to know how to 
get and use daily figure facts about his business 
S in order to become a better business man and 


a better bank customer. 


The other realizes that he could make more 
money if he had definite facts about his business 
every day. He wants to know how he can get 
those daily figures at very little cost. 


Read in the columns at left and right how many 
bankers are helping customers to help themselves. 


Forty-seven 


These 
Bankers 


Also Say— 


“After examining the Bur- 
roughs Simplified Accounting 
Plan, which closely resembles 
the system of accounting used 
by a bank, we are of the opinion 
that it can be applied profitably 
to any line of business,” says 
Mr. W. D. Vincent, president Old 
National Bank of Spokane, Wash. 


“The similarity of this plan 
to bank records lies in the use of 
the daily distribution sheet, 
individual ledger accounts, gen- 
eral ledger accounts and state- 
ments of resources and liabilities 
as frequently as desired. 


“The Burroughs-kept records 
are legible, the accounting is ac- 
curate and the work can _ be 
done with ease and dispatch.” 


‘‘Simple and 
practical’’ 


Mr. Henry C. Patton, vice-president 
Planters National Bank, Richmond, 
Va., says: “I believe the Burroughs 
Simplified Accounting Plan is both 
simple and practical. and should prove 
highly serviceable to those who wish a 
condensed system of bookkeeping.” 


“‘The ‘why’ of 
profit or loss’”’ 


Mr. J. T. Sutphen, assistant treasurer 
Mercer Trust Company, Trenton, 
N. J., says: ‘With the 
Simplified Accounting Plan I believe 
any merchant can advise his bank any 
time as to his true financial condition. 
“Aside from credit reasons, however, 
this system is very desirable because of 
the general advantage the merchant 
who knows the ‘whys’ of his profits 
or losses has over the one who does not.’ 


‘*‘Better customers 
for the bank’”’ 


Mr. S. W. Howe, cashier State Bank of 
Orlando & Trust Company, Orlando, 
Florida, says: ‘The Burroughs Sim- 
plified Accounting Plan is, in my 
opinion, one of the best and most simple 
forms of bookkeeping I have ever seen. 
“This system will enable a business 
man to have an accurate record and 
knowledge of his business at a minimum 
outlay of time and money. It will go 
far toward making a better business 
man and as such a better customer for 
the bank he deals with.” 


Ask us to show 
you this Plan 


Your Burroughs salesman will be very 
glad to give you a complete demon- 
stration of the Burroughs Simplified 
Accounting Plan and show you how it 
will help your customers. Call him 
today or 


Use this Coupon 


Burroug 
Adding, Bookkeeping. Calculating, Billing 


we 


Machines 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6062 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Please have your representative call to 


demonstrate the Burroughs Simplified 
Accounting Plan to me. 


Name_ 


Bank. 


Address. 
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Forty-eight 


Planning to have a 


| EVERY BANK 
| 
| 


Christmas Money 
Club 


should have samples of our 
| new supplies — special checks 
and folders, card or book 
systems, which make it easy 
to secure and handle such 
new accounts. 


Write tor them immediately. 


The Forman-Bassett Co. 
West 3rd St. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


No Reaching — 
Leaves Fingers Free 


Quickest, Handiest, Cleanest 
way for bookkeeping 
machine posting, han- 
dling papers, feeding 
presses. Consists of felt 
pad mounted on water 
reservoir which fits snugly in 

hollow of palm. Made of nickel 
silver and will last for years. Sent post- 
paid for 75c each; 6 for $4; 12 for $7.20; 
Gold plated, $2.50. 


Money back if not satisfied. 


Ever Ready Finger Moistener Co. 
1051 W. 7th St. St. Paul, Minn. 


Blotters for Banks 


An original series of twelve designs just from the 
press. Each one a direct — to ‘‘save for a 
purpose.”’ Splendid enclosure for monthly statements 
or on inactive savings accounts. Ask for Portfolio 
of samples — it will merit your order. 


THE MARTIN COMPANY 
Marshall Bidg. Cleveland, O. 


Lends to Many— 
Borrows From None 


USINESS i is widely quoted, but itself 
uses no “canned” material, does no 
editorial generalizing. Weight i is put 

ahead of words. 


If you have read a story in BUSINESS, 
it is original, from original sources and 
written in a clear, vigorous, interesting 
style. 


BUSINESS is attractively illustrated and 
talks the language of business men. It 
believes that business men are keen to 
profit from what the other fellow is doing. 


With a staff of writers on the road all the 
time, BUSINESS is enabled to dig under 
the surface of live businesses for the in- 
teresting story with a solid, useful idea 
behind it. 

Look over BUSINESS as a business man. 
Visualize its audience of manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers — all with many 
interests in common. You'll readily see 
why this magazine and this market are a 


combination profitable to advertisers. 


BUSINESS 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


ADVERTISING 


SECTION 


(Continued from page 45) 


of Harper ef al., vs. Elon Banking & 
Trust Company, North Carolina Su- 
preme Court, 109 S. E., 6, and A. L. R., 
1205, in the latter volume, there being 
a notation on the subject of liability 
of a bank that becomes a gratuitous 


bailee of securities. This question 
of liability for loss of Liberty bonds 
hasn’t been passed on very many 
times, but seems very important in 
view of the great volume of such 
transactions. The ruling in the case, 
in which the facts were exactly the 
same as the Seedgrowers case, was 
that though no charge was made, a 
bank, in such a transaction, is really 
not a gratuitous bailee; that it expects 
to and does get added business by the 
work, and that imports a consideration; 
that a bank, holding itself out as having 
superior facilities for caring for valu- 
able papers, is bound to exercise a 
greater degree of care than the ordinary 
bailee without charge. The general 
rule, as nearly as one can be formulated 
from the few cases which have been 
before the courts, is that the instruc- 
tions must be strictly followed, the 
care given the securities must be at 
least as great as that given the bank’s 
own, some courts saying that the bank 
must use “a degree of diligence and 
attention adequate to the performance 
of the undertaking,” which would 
make the bank liable as an insurer if 
that language were strictly construed 
and followed. If the Seedgrowers 
National had followed instructions, 
and had the bonds covered by insur- 
ance at all times, it would have escaped 
liability, having given the college 
securities the same care it gave its own. 
Out of this lawsuit, which the bank 
lost, it learned two things, one of which 
was the rule just stated; and the other 
was the plain wisdom of carefully 
reading all policies of insurance upon 
which reliance is placed to protect 
against loss of any kind. See also, 
Pennington vs. Farmers and Merchants 
Bank, 231 S. W., 545. 

Lyman Chase suffered a great fall 
in self-esteem by the whole affair, and 
he was only saved from downright 
despondency by the combined effect 
of Miss Dorothy’s loving ministrations 
to his wounded pride and the faith- 
fulness of John Munsey in paying, 
slowly but surely, every dollar of his 
$650 debt. 

The Seedgrowers National Bank had 
another lawsuit shortly afterward, 
involving a smaller sum and hinging 
on a branch of the law which has not 
been touched upon in these stories. 
The innocent little postal card, an- 
nouncing the bankruptcy of William 
Cronk, led up to the second suit. The 
trustee was duly elected without 
participation by the bank, and soon 
afterward he made demand upon the 


bank for return .to the brankrupt’s 


estate of the $200, on the ground thatit 
was a payment made less than four 
months prior to the bankruptcy and 
a preference over other creditors. The 
grounds he stated are part of the law 
of bankruptcy, but to constitute a 
preference, the person receiving such 
a payment within four months of the 
bankruptcy must have had reasonable 
grounds for believing that such pay- 
ment would constitute a preference 
and would enable him to obtain a 
greater share of claim than other 
creditors could get. It may be said 
that such suits by trustees are hard to 
beat as a rule, for, generally, a bank- 
rupt is known to be in straightened 
circumstances for some time before he 
takes the final step of bankruptcy. 
But George Updyke was able to show 
that the ordinary relation of debtor 
and creditor had not existed, the 
circumstances being those of a cash 
transaction and the actual debt arising 
because of an error; and that, there- 
fore, there being nothing to put a 
prudent man upon inquiry, the bank 
was not bound to inquire into Cronk’s 
financial condition, and not hearing 
anything about it, had no reasonable 
grounds for believing a_ preference 
would result from collecting its money. 

Chester Gage hopes that for the 
good of the bank Lyman Chase and 
Edgar Stevens will both be safely 
married and restored to sanity soon. 
Aside from that, the boys being the 
very salt of the earth and Gage having 
been young once himself, the cashier 
has no grumbles to grumble. 


Politics Up-to-Date 


i¥ a specially printed supplement 
sent to its correspondents, the 
Lytton Savings Bank, of Lytton, la., 
boosted its candidate for office in the 
Iowa Bankers Association in unique 
style. 

“Vote for T. R. Watts at Daven- 
port in June,” the supplement urged. 

“It was said of a Lytton banker, 
who was also a minister of the gospel, 
that after he had finished his sermon, 
and before pronouncing the benedic- 
tion, he announced that he had a nice 
load of steers for sale. 

“That banker does not happen to be 
me, although I do boost for T. R. 
Watts. 

“They raised and schooled me at 
Grand Junction. Ourclass motto was, 
‘From High School to Life’s School,’ 
Seven years of ‘Life’s School’ was 
spent there with him in the Citizens 
Bank and I know he is well qualified 
in whatever he undertakes. He will 
be a candidate for treasurer of the 
Iowa Bankers Association. 

“When you are at Davenport in 
June vote for T. R. Watts.” 

(Signed) 
D. R. Wessling. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 
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5. Cabinets— Wood and 


| Loans& Discounts Dept. | 


| | Trust Dept. | 


| SafeDeposit Dept. 


| Savings Dept. 


|Commercial Dept. 


The Six Big 
Divisions of Library 
Bureau Service 


Special Service 
Analysis Service 
Indexing Service 
Statistical Service 


2. Specialized 
Departments 


Bank Department 
Government Department 
Insurance Department 
Library Department 
Schools of Filing 


3. Filing Systems— 


| Collection Dept.| |Safe Keeping Dept.| 


Foreign Dept.| 


Investments Dept | 


Christmas Fund Dept.| 


Like a perpetual conference 


For Banks 
d 
— of all departments 
Deposit Tickets 
ee That’s what a Central Information departments. They verify names, ad- 
Transit File really is—a conference, where 
ye mutual benefit of each department. 
For Banks It is a comparatively new venture 


Average Balances 
Commercial Ledgers 
Central Inform. File 
Index 

Investments 
Liability Records 
New Business 


for banks. L. B. can give authorita- 
tive help in two ways: 

1. L.B.’s Bank Dept. will recom- 
mend thoroughly tested systems, 
forms and procedure based on years 


How it helps personnel 


Your own clerks may be thorough, 
but they are not indexing specialists. 
The installation work would in- 
terrupt their routine and necessi- 
tate fatiguing night work. The oper- 


Safe — of study and actual service. ators in L. B.’s Indexing Service, 
Safe eeping 
Savings Ledgers 2. L.B.’s Indexing Service, under 
Signature direction of the Bank Dept. will 


Steel— 
For Banks 
Card Index Cabinets 
Card Ledger Desks 
Counter-hight units 
Horizontal units 


organize and install the system. This 
serviceis unique—exclusive to Library 
Bureau. Read these facts: 
What Indexing Service does 
Trained operators unify, on a single 


accurate and resourceful. And they 
will instruct your own force. 


Even if you already have a Central 
Information File, L. B.’s Bank Dept. 
will be glad to suggest improvements. 
If you have not, consult our Bank 


Counes indivi i Dept. Phone or write nearest offi 
d shelvi master card, each individual client’s ept. one ¢ nearest office 
records now scattered among many below for full information, 
6. Supplies 
Cards 


Over 1,000 styles of plain 
index and stock forms 


Folders 
L.B. Reinforced folders 
Plain and tab folders ] r a. 
Guides 
Plain, printed and cellu~ 
loide 
‘2 Removable label guides 
Metal tip guides 
Plans Makes }{ Installs 
Card and filing systems ~- Cabinets ~ Supplies 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Albany Cincinnati Erie Louisville Portland Ss eld Dallas, Parker Bros. 
Atlanta Cleveland Fall River Milwaukee Providence _—— San Francisco re) 
Baltimore Columbus Hartford Minneapolis Richmond Toledo Portland, Ore. Seattle 
Birmingham Denver — Houston New Orleans St. Louis Washington F. W. Wentworth & Co. 
Bridgeport Des Moines Indianapolis Newark St. Paul Worcester Los Angeles, 
Buffalo Detroit Kansas City Pittsburgh Scranton McKee & Wentworth 
Foreign Offices—London ..... Manchester... .. Birmingham ..... Cardiff... .. Paris Salt Lake City, C. G. Adams 
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W here is that cancelled check ? 


Probably you’ve had your share of experience with 
misfiled checks, with lost checks. The condition is 
common, yet easily avoidable. 


The Baker-Vawter Quick Glance Indexing System for 
cancelled checks is a sure remedy for these troubles. 


It is what its name implies—you file them and find 
them at a glance. 


The indexing is a simple combination of alphabetical 
guides and individual name folders. Anyone can use it. 
A flexible system, it has no limit of expansion. The 
metal-tipped guides are not replaced—new inserts only 
are necessary. 


Further information on request, or your Baker-Vawter 
man will gladly show you this better way of filing 
cancelled checks. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


We serve and sell direct. 
Ourown officesin 55 cities. 
Phone or write Baker- 
Vawter Co., nearest large 
city. 

Manufacturing plants at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Canadian Distributors: 
Copeland - Chatterson, 
Ltd., Brampton, Ont. 


This steel check section is suit- 
able for banks which must file 
many checks. Ten drawers in- 
stead of the usual eight add 
25% to the capacity of your 
filing room space. 


Use This Corner 
Baker-Vawter Company 

Dept. B, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
My own filing interests center on filing 
I'd like to hear from you about it. 
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Art Metal Equipment is complete in the Citizen’s Union National Bank and Fidelity & Columbia Trust Co., Louisville, Ky. 


The banking house in Art Metal 


HIS new book on bank interiors 
and equipment should be a part of 
the reference library of every bank 


official. 


Art Metal, the pioneer and leader, 


has drawn on its wealth 


of experience in furnish- 


ing the world’s leading 
banks completely, from 
bronze entrance doors to 
vault equipment, and com- 
piled a volume illustrating 
and describing the best 
practice in bank plenish- 
ings. 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
World’s Largest Makers of Steel and Bronze Bank Equipment 


The book is full of suggestions that 
will interest and help the institution 
which is planning a new building, 
planning to remodel its present building, 
or simply wishes to add certain 


equipment. 

It is a book you will 
want to keep because of 
its beauty. It is practical 
because the reproductions 
are taken from actual 
installations. 

Write us today for your 
copy of Banking 
House in Art Metal.’’ 
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Dallas Trust & 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


Dantas 
May 20, 1929. 


urs. Nellie Ables, 
1725 Canton 


Dear Madam: 


Texas, bas mde 
caters to their requiresests. 
built up efficient service, aad 


Down.in U.S.A. 
Down.in Canada 
Balance in 


Monthly Payme: nts 


Chicago or Toronto 


2,500 NEW Accounts in 30 Days 


“TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED new accounts in 30 days proves 
our Addressograph business-getting methods worthwhile. Same 

machine making numerous savings in our bank routine.’’ 
—First National-Central Wisconsin Trust Co., Madison, Wis. 


Deposits Grow 30% While Other Banks Lose 


“CYUR deposits have increased 30° while many lowa banks have 
suffered decreased business. Our Addressograph largely the 
reason.”’ l ytton Saving: Bank, Lytton, loawa. 


What It Does— 


1 Fille in’ letters, addresses envelopes 
circulars, ete 


Saves Bank of Italy in All Departments reo 


f PDR ESSOGRAPH saves for us in all de partments Its uses 3 pe 
so varied we can hardly enumerate them by tosh 
eatery deposit her 
surance, ete 
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